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THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS. 

The Bose^ — ^the sweetest and most lovely flower 
that blossoms in the English parterre, — ^is equally 
grateful to peer and peasant, to old and young, who 
freely acknowledge its claims as "the queen of 
flowers." 

Herodotus and other writers of antiquity, to whom 
it was known by the name of Rhoday mention it as an 
object of special culture in their times ; and the Island 
of Bliodes, or Isle of Eoses, received its name from 
the attention given by its people to the cultivation of 
the flower. It is uncertain when it was introduced 
into the gardens of England, though for ages it has 
been esteemed as the national emblem. • 

The rose-bearing shrubs of our country, beautiful as 
they are, cannot vie with those found in the East. 
Persia is the very land of roses. " On my first entering 
this bower of fairy-land," says Sir Eobert Kerr Porter, 
speaking of the garden of one of the royal palaces of 
Persia^ "I was struck with the appearance of two 
rose-trees, full fourteen feet high, laden with thousands 
of flowers in every degree of expansion and of bloom 
and delicacy of scent, that imbued the whole atmo- 

B 



2 THE QUEEN OF FLOWEBS. 

sphere with exquisite perfume. Indeed, I believe that 
in no country in the world does the rose grow in such 
perfection as in Persia ; in no country is it so cultivated 
and prized by the natives. Their gardens and courts 
are crowded by its plants, their rooms ornamented with 
vases filled with its gathered bunches, and every bath 
strewed with the full-blown flowers plucked from the 
ever-replenished stems. . . . But in this delicious garden 
of Negaaristan the eye and the smell are not the only 
senses regaled by the presence of the rose. The ear 
is enchanted by the wild and beautiful notes of multi- 
tudes of nightingales, whose warbling seems to increase 
in melody and softness with the unfolding of their 
favourite flowers. Here, indeed, the stranger is most 
powerfully reminded that he is in the genuine country 
of the nightingale and the rose." 

The city of Damascus, from whence we obtained the 
Eosa Danmscena, is engirdled with gardens of choicest 
roses, and the air of the whole district is laden with 
their most delicious fragrance. Bishop Heber met with 
rose-fields, of many hundred acres in extent, near 
Ghazepoor, in India. Though the flower was smaller in 
size and less perfect in form than it is with us, yet it 
was redolent with sweets. From it is distilled the far- 
famed attar (the Arabic word for perfume) of roses, 
which finds a ready demand in all parts of the world. 

This flower is divided into eleven classes, containing 
several hundred varieties. Our frontispiece consists of 
a bouquet of choice spedes. 

The Blush Rose will be recognised as the common 
favourite, admired alike for the gracefulness of its 
form, its delicacy of colour, and the sweet odour it 
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exhales. Rosa Gallica, or the French Eose, is the one 
that was the badge of the honse of Lancaster, and is 
imitated in the ornament called the Rose in architec- 
tnre. The Moss Rose is a native of Provence, and is 
a variety of the Rosa centifolia, or Hnndred-leaved 
Eose. The Japanese is one of the most beautiful of 
its class. Another, the Yellow Rose, was brought to 
England from Syria at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The Christmas Rose was imported from 
Austria ; it is a fine ornamental plant, and is welcomed 
at a season of the year when the earth, in its northern 
region, is covered with gloom, and when other flowers 
and verdure in general are dead^ or faded. 



" Flowers, as the changing seasons roll along, 

Still wait on earth, and added heaaties lend. 
Around the smiling spring a lovely throng 

With eager rivalry her steps attend ; 

Others with summer's brighter glories blend ; 
Some grace mild autumn's more majestic mien ; 

While some few lingering blooms the brow befriend 
Of hoary winter, and with grace serene 
Enwreath the king of storms with mercy's gentle sheen. 



n 



The rose reminds us of the beautiful illustration of 
the prophet in describing the effects of the diffusion of 
the glorious gospel: "The desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose ; it shall blossom abundantly, and 
rejoice even with joy and singing," Isaiah xxxv. 1, 2. It 
is also an emblem of Him to whom that gospel testifies : 
" I am the Rose of Sharon," Solomon's Song, ii. 1. 

This sweet flower has been a favourite with the 
poets, to whom it has suggested many a pleasing 

3 2 
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emblem. James Montgomery, whose lines are con- 
secrated to Christian truth, thus alludes to the rose 
when addressing two friends on the birth of their first 
child: — 

" Two roses on one slender spray 

In sweet commanion grew, 
Together haiUd the morning ray, 

And drank the evening dew ; 
While, sweetly wreath'd in mossy green, 
There sprang a little bud between. 

" Through clouds and sunshine, storm and showers, 

They open'd into bloom. 
Mingling their foliage and their flowers. 

Their beauty and perfume ; 
While, foster'd on its rising stem. 
The bud became a purple gem. 

" But soon their summer splendour passM, 

They faded in the wind ; 
Yet were these roses to the last 

The loveliest of their kind, 
Whose crimson leaves, in falling round, 
Adom*d and sanctified the ground. 

** When thus were all their honours shorn, 
The bud, unfolding, rose. 
And blushM and brightened, as the morn 

From dawn to sunrise glows. 
Till o'er each parent's drooping head 
The daughter's crowning glory spread. 

" My friends ! in youth's romantic prime. 
The golden age of man, 
Like these twin roses spend your time, 

Life's little, lessening span ; 
Then be your breasts as free from cares, 
Tour hours as innocent as tlieirs. 
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" Abd in the infant bud that blows 

In your encircling arms, 
Mark the dear promise of a rose, 

The pledge of future charms. 
That o*er your withering hours shall shine 
Fair, and more fair, as you decline ; 

** Til], planted in that realm of rest, 

Where roses never die, 
Amidst the gardens of the blest, 

Beneath a stormless sky. 
You flower afresh, like Aaron*s rod. 
That blossom'd at the sight of God.** 



PHASES OF FAITH. 

" Chabxes," said Uncle Benjamin to his nephew, " I 
am going to make a few calls to-day ; will you accom- 
pany me?" 

Charles was too much attached to his worthy uncle 
to decline an opportunity of enjoying his society, and 
they soon set off together. 

" I am going in here to ask for a subscription to the 
Reformation Society, always liberally supported by this 
gentleman," said Uncle Benjamin, as they stopped at a 
merchant's office. 

"Ah, I thought I should be having a visit from you, 
Mr. Treasurer," said the merchant, smiling, " my sub- 
scription is due, I suppose. Well, we want everything 
done that can be done in these days of aggression. I 
hope you are sending all sorts of instruction as to their 
duty among the people at this juncture ; much depends 
on the next election, you know." 

" We are sending the gospel, and establishing lec- 
tures, and readings, and classes wherever we can find 
opportunity," replied Uncle Benjamin, 

" All quite right. Let the people know that ' no Pope 
of Eome has, or shall have, any jurisdiction in this reabn 
of England.' No, no, we have seen the difference too 
long to fall back into the arms of Popery ; but I am 
afraid of people being too easy and quiet, through 
ignorance of the real nature of the foe they have to 
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deal with. Power is the aim of Popery by one means 
or other, and if Englishmen are in their senses they 
will keep it out of power." 

"K the people are scripturally taught the great 
Reformation truth of justification before God by faith 
in the work and merits of his Son Jesus Christ, I thirk 
we shall find our best national safeguard lies in the 
deliverance of the conscience from fear of punishment, 
and the heart from the dominion of sin. No saved 
sinners can be indifferent to the blessings of an open 
Bible and a preached gospel, the foundation of the 
Protestant religion, and of the liberties of England." 

"Very true; the Bible is our birth-right, and we do 
not need any ' notes and comments ' from Home to 
help us to understand it. Let us have it as God gave 
it, and read that bread means bread, and not flesh, and 
that wine means wine, and not blood." 

" And that God's forgiveness means complete salva- 
tion, and that his grace is the originating cause of its 
bestowal upon any believer," added Uncle Benjamin. 

Here a liberal subscription was handed over, and the 
visit soon afterwards terminated. 

"You have seen there an illustration of national 
faith," said Uncle Benjamin; "it will exclude visible 
idolatry, protect the religious liberty of the people, 
make a loyal subject and Protestant elector, and perhaps 
a respectable member of some orthodox commimion; 
but it cannot purify the heart, nor make a spiritual 
Christian. That gentleman is unmistakeably worldly 
and indifferent to the vital truths of the very Chris- 
tianity he upholds. It is possible to be all that he is 
in his uprightness, and integrity, and independence of 
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character among men, and yet to be 'without God in 
the world/ " 

As they walked along, a gentleman stopped them 
abraptly. "I am very glad to see yon," said he to 
Uncle Benjamin, "I want you to promise to come to 

my house to-morrow evening. I expect B , and 

L , and Dr. S ^ and we are going to have an 

hour or two over the Greek Testament again. I have 
found a criticism on the original rendering of that text 
whidi you remember we differed about. It is very 
singular how the root of the word wiU allow of such 
an interpretation. I have examined the same passage 
in all the old writers I can find, and have compared it 
in several languages. Do come." 

"But the sense," said Uncle Benjamin, "does it bear 
out the grand fact for which I contended, that man is 
altogether fallen, and cannot save his own soul, but is 
saved by God*s grace ; or does your critic try to make 
the root produce some poisonous fruit ? " 

"Well, perhaps you wiU fancy you have gained a 
triumph, but you know I am so interested in the 
derivation, that I can forgive you for the opposition 
which has elicited a peculiar light upon it." 

" "Riere goes a clever scholar, Charles," said his uncle, 
as the gentleman passed on ; "he is greatly interested 
in Biblical literature, and spends hours continually on 
the study of the ancient languages and manuscripts ; 
he is a first-rate Hebraist and Greek scholar, and 
searches into roots and derivatives with the most in- 
defatigable care. He declares there is no poetry on 
earth to compare with the Book of Psalms, no prose to 
equal the pure beauty of the Greek Testament ; but 
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the derivation of a word or the grammatical harmony 
of a sentence does not reveal the mind of the Spirit, 
nor convert the human heart ; his temper is untouched 
by Greek idioms, his life wiU not be influenced by 
accurate translations, for intellectual faith cannot save 
the soul, nor conform to the likeness of Christ. Far 
'better to know the root of human character by practical 
experience of its renewal, than to be familiar with every 
part of speech in every language under heaven." 

" But, uncle/' said Charles, " is it not right and good 
to put ourselves in possession of all such learned in- 
formation if we can?" 

"Oh yes; if the Christian man has time for the 
study it is very well in its place, for good scholarship is 
a pleasant and useful handmaid to Christianity ; but I 
want you to distinguish between things that difTer, to 
appreciate them for what they are really worth, and not 
to elevate anything that is of the earth earthy into a 
place that can only be filled by sovereign grace and 
Divine power. God the Holy Spirit is the interpreter 
of saving truth to the heart and conscience of man, 
and when, according to promise, he takes of the things 
of Christ and shows them unto his people, there is no 
doubt about their meaning. A poor ignorant sinner 
may be taught thus, and all the scholar's learning 
will avail him nothing before God, without the same 
teaching." 

Charles presently found himself with his uncle in- 
vited to luncheon with a pleasant family party in a neat 
library. The shelves were adorned with many valuable 
books, among which figured conspicuously commentaries, 
sermons, and memoirs of good men, while every available 
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space on the wall was occupied by engravings of some 
of the best doctors of divinity, and most honoured 
labourers in the Christian church. 

The host gave his subscription to the cause for which 
the visitors were collecting with evident complacency, 
and entered into conversation on some book under 
review. He quoted authors, and dwelt with particular 
interest on the instruction of his earlier years. 

"It is a great thing," he said to Charles, "nay, 
perhaps I should not exaggerate if I say the best and 
greatest thing, to be early imbued with sound creeds 
and opinions, for one is not so easily influenced in after 
life by the fanatical fancies and erroneous dogmas which 
are continually besetting society. Settle it in your 
mind now, young man, what is truth, and stand to it 
through life. I am making my children find chapter 
and verse for everything they are to believe, and they 
can defend the thirty-nine articles and the Westminster 
confession against any unbeliever in the land ; my father 
did so by me, and I have felt the benefit of a sound 
religious training; my ideas and principles are fixed, 
and none of the 'new lights,' as they are called, are 
needful to show me the road to heaven. Your good 
uncle here does sometimes venture to tell me something 
is wanting still, but I do not believe him." 

"I admit the value of all you have mentioned if you 
keep it within its proper place as the means, and not 
the end. All that your father did for you, and all you 
can do for your children, is to use means, to lay, as it 
were, the materials for the sacred fire of real religion, 
and then pray for the touch of Divine grace, the live 
coal from the heavenly altar, to kindle the living flame. 
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There may be a sound creed and an unholy life, a cold 
familiarity with words and forms, while the wannth of 
spirit and practice are wholly wanting/' 

"But is it not written, 'Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it P' I consider myself a proof of that saying, and I 
hope my children will be so too." 

"It is so written, but a part of that 'way ' I appre- 
hend to be showing them their utter helplessness in 
themselves, and the necessity for faith in Christ as the 
Saviour, and dependence on the Holy Spirit as the 
guide of the mind, the renewer of the heart, and the 
indwelling strength of all right motives and holy re- 
solves. Christianity is not a mere lesson to be learned 
like a human study; it is a life to be bom into, a grace 
to be realized, a blessing to be enjoyed. Educational 
faith may have its use, but, when elevated into a 
saviour, and allowed to handle sacred things as those to 
which it has right as a matter of course, it practically 
says, 'Bom of the will of man, bom of an informed 
mind, bom of him that willeth a sound creed and 
runneth in the way of ordinances,' rather than ' of God 
that showeth mercy;' and then it is a disastrous error, 
and may end in fatal delusion." 

"What have we here, I wonder?" said Charles, as 
they pursued their walk, and came up to a crowd of 
people before a spacious building. Carriages lined the 
street for some distance, servants in livery and out of 
it lounged about the pavement and steps, and well- 
dressed people, ladies, and gentlemen, and children, 
were passing in and out. 
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"I think I see what it is, Charles," said his imcle, 
"we will go in and walk round." 

In an instant they found themselves in a beautifully 
decorated room, and surrounded by every possible 
fascination for the ear, the eye, and the taste. Em- 
blazoned flags revealed the cause of the assemblage, 
which was a bazaar, for the collection of funds in aid 
of the rebuilding of a place of worship. Exquisite 
flowers in vases, wreaths, and bouquets, were mingled 
with rich needle-work, and fancy articles of every 
description, and stately ladies and fair girls were 
ministering eagerly to the inquiries and the wants of 
crowds of purchasers. A musical band in attendance 
added the charm of sweet sounds; elegant refresh- 
ments at enormous prices invited some little self- 
indulgence for the special benefit of so good a cause, and 
extravagance found its sweet excuse in the necessity 
of securing spiritual instruction for the poor and 
ignorant. 

Uncle Benjamin soon recognised a lady with whom 
he had some acquaintance, and, on approaching her, 
was politely commended to some of the elegant trifles 
that adorned her table. 

"Pardon me," said Uncle Benjamin, smiling, "I am 
not a purchaser, and only came in to look round. I do 
not think I expected to see you so actively engaged in 
a scene like this." 

" It could scarcely have happened in any other cause," 
said the lady, "but it is so essential that the building 
should be commenced immediately, and the requisite 
sum so far exceeded the contributions that it was 
necessary to take some such step as this. For my own 
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comfort or enjoyment I should never have joined in it, 
but charity, yon know, has a lawful chdm upon all 
Christian people." 

• " In what form does charity, that is. Christian love, 
present itself here to-day P" asked Uncle Benjamin; "I 
do not see this — 

' Fairest and foremost of the train that wait 
On man's roost dignified and happy state.* " 

"I think you ought to recognise it in all around 
you," said the lady; "at least, if not, we have laboured 
in vain for the last few weeks. But really, as you are 
an unprofitable visitor, I must bestow my attention on 
those who are willing to advance the cause of charity," 
and she turned smilingly towards an approaching party 
of admiring strangers. 

"There is sentimental faith, Charles," said his uncle, 
as they left the room. *' The same amount of energy, 
perseverance, and zeal, exercised in real faith and 
prayer, would have accomplished the result without 
mixing up the pleasures of the world and the vanities 
of life with the sacred name of Christian duty. But 
mere feeb'ng, even when excited in a good cause, is a 
dangerous thing unless controlled by principle; and the 
fearful mistake is perpetually being made that such 
displays are proofs of obedience to gospel precepts. 
There is, doubtless, a certain amount of belief and a 
kindliness of heart that is disposed to benefit others, 
but the one is not imbibed fresh and pure at the source 
of truth, and the other exercises itself in sentimental 
efforts to twine religion and the world into graceful 
union. It cannot be done ; they are, and ever will be, 
antagonistic. 
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But as jou have witnessed several phases of human 
faith to-day, — as we have seen something of possessors 
of national, intellectual, educational, and sentimental 
faith, which men can excite and cherish in themselves, 
— ^I must introduce you to a specimen of a different 
kind. The man we shall see here is a patriot, a 
scholar, and was educated in a Christian home. He 
lost a large property through an informality in the 
terms of a deed, and was compelled to labour for his 
subsistence. An affecting calamity occurred to him 
a short time since, and he was taken to this hospital, 
where I come frequently to see him." 

As he spoke, Uncle Benjamin led the way through 
the wards until he came to that which contained his 
friend. 

There on his bed reclined a man apparently in the 
prime of life ; his finely-formed head indicating all the 
perceptive and reflective powers of a superior intellect, 
and his bright eye kindling with delight over a book he 
was reading. Charles saw that it was the Greek Testa- 
ment, while at his side lay an English Bible. 

"You never seem tired of that book, my good 
friend," said Uncle Benjamin, after introducing his 
nephew; "I do not believe you have opened those 
others I brought last time I came here." 

"Not so frequently as this, certainly," replied the 
patient, smiling. " You would be surprised if I were 
tired of it, would you not ?" 

" I suppose you are poring over some difficult pas- 
sage?" 

" No, far from it ; I am thinking how beautifully 
accurate is our translation wherever the saving truths 
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and practical precepts of the gospel are concerned; 
no one can be under any mistake about what involves 
the highest interests of his soul to know." 

"Well, do you think you are likely to recover en- 
tirely from the effects of this unfortunate accident?" 

" It is doubtful yet whether I shall not be lame for 
life, I believe. But why do you use that word unfor- 
tunate P" 

" Why, is it not really so P" 

"Perhaps it seems so, but then you know it is 
written that ' aU things work together for good to them 
that love God ;' and if by his grace I am enabled with 
a sincere conscience to look up to him and say, ' Lord, 
thou knowest all things, — ^thou knowest that I love 
thee,' shall I dare to question the love that provides, 
while enjoying the saving love that has originated my 
heart's response P 

' Blind unbelief is rare to err, 

And scan his works in vain ; 
God is his own interpreter. 

And he will make it plain.' " 

" It seemed very hard that you could not have the 
necessary attention at home, instead of lying here in a 
public institution, dependent, at least for a time, on the 
accommodations of charity." 

"Why, I have been continually thanking God for 
this great blessing in my lot, and that such prompt 
attention is available for the lowest in the land. I 
might have died from exhaustion before reaching home." 

" But suppose you should die here P" 

" And what matter where the real Christian dies ? 
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'Absent from the body, present with the Lord,* whether 
he leaves the world from a palace or a pauper's bed." 

"Do yon think this bright cheerftil faith of yours 
will hold out to the last, if it should come to that ?" 

" I know that it is only my faith as God the Spirit 
keeps it alive within me ; but I know abo, that He who 
hath begun a good work within me will perform it to 
the end. Yes, * I know in whom I have believed, and 
that he is able to keep that which I have committed to 
him against that day.' Who shall separate me from 
the love of Christ? shall tribulation, pain, death? 
Oh, no ! those things only make each more precious to 
the other, — the Lord to his servant, the servant to his 
Lord." 

And such sweet peace and love lighted up the ex- 
pressive face as the Christian bore this glorious testi- 
mony to the power of faith in a faithful God ! 

**Tell me one thing more," said Uncle Benjamin. 
"Your parents were Christians: did they impart to 
you these views which support and cheer you now?" 

"They taught me the letter of truth; but though 
I respected it, they could not make me love it. They 
prayed that God would teach me the spirit of it ; and 
he answered their prayers. I love to think that many 
of tlie blessings I now enjoy in Christ are answers to 
those loving prayers. The glory and praise are all 
his, you know ; for what he intends to give he teaches 
his people to ask for." 

" But it was, if I mistake not, a severe providence 
that cast you at the Saviour's feet at last." 

"The cup of earthly pleasure, filled with wealth, 
rank, influence, and anticipations of usefulness, was in 
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my hand; God, in unerring wisdom, dashed it from my 
lips, and saved my soul. What I might have been as 
an ungodly rich man, I fear to think ; as a believing 
poor one, by the grace of God, I am what I am, having 
nothing, yet possessing all things. That reminds me 
that I have a subscription for you ; take it as a thank- 
offering for so many mercies." 

"Uncle!" said Charles, when they departed, "you 
need not tell me, for I know that this must be saving 
faith." 

" You are right, my dear nephew ; this belongs not 
to politics, or the intellect, or the judgment, or to sen- 
timent, though it pervades and sanctifies them all. It 
is God's own operation by the Holy Spirit on the heart, 
touching the secret springs of the will, captivating the 
affections, forgiving the sins, and saving the lost soul. 
It makes the Christian contend earnestly for the truth, 
delight in languages, if he understands them, not so 
much for their native beauty as to enter, if it may be, 
more fully into the mind of God ; it instructs in faith 
and prayer, knowing that though Paul may plant and 
Apollos water, only God can give the increase ; and it 
cherishes Christian charity, unpolluted by worldly ex- 
pedients, pure and fresh from the fountain-head. 

" Men and books may convince the reason and satisfy 
the judgment, but only the Creator of the human heart 
can reach the deep seat of its pride and rebellion, and 
lead it in humble faith to the Redeemer's cross. * Ye 
must be bom again,* for no fatiman being, arrived at 
years of responsibility and discretion, ever entered 
heaven or glorified God on earth without a new heart 
and saving faith in Jesus Christ." 

c 



FAITH m AN UNSEEN SAVIOUR. 



"Blessed abe they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed." — john xx. 29. 

We saw thee not, when thou didst tread, 
Saviour, this our sinful earth ; 
Nor heard thy voice restore the dead. 
And waken them to second birth ; 
Yet we believe tliat thou dids^ come. 
And quit for us thj glorious home. 

We were not with the faithful few 
Who stood thy bitter cross around ; 
Nor heard thy prayer for those who slew. 
Nor felt that earthquake rock the ground. 
We saw no spear-wound pierce thy side. 
But we believe that thou has^ died. 

No angel's message met our ear. 
On that first glorious Easter day ; 
" The Lord is risen : He is not here ; 
Come, see the place where Jesus lay." 
But we believe that thou didst quell 
The banded powers of death and hell. 
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We saw thee not return on higli ; • 
And now, our longing sight to bless. 
No ray of glory from the sky 
Shines down upon our wilderness ; 
But we believe that thou art there. 
And seek thee. Lord, in praise and prayer. 



"Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, 
though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of globy.' 
— 1 Petee I. 8. 



c 3 



LOCH NESS, 

FEOM ABOVE THE FALLS OF FOTEBS. 

Loch Ness is one of the most considerable of those 
Scottish lakes, which in the summer and autumn 
attract thousands to the Highlands. It is nearly 
twenty-four miles long, though it is not more than one 
mile and a half broad. In the centre it is eight hundred 
feet deep. From the uniformity of its temperature its 
waters never freeze. 

At the western point is Fort Augustus, built shortly 
after the rebellion of 1715. The fort stands on a high 
peninsula, between two small streams, and commands a 
fine view of the lake and mountains. For the first few 
miles beyond, the hills are bare and steep, but become 
more interesting as the traveller proceeds. The hills 
then rise covered vrith woods, and are diversified with 
many-tinted verdure. 

Several fine glens run up from the lake, as Glen 
Moriston, and Glen TJrquhart, which are separated by a 
lofty mountain. The former presents a picturesque 
scene; and the latter is pronounced to be "the fairest, 
the richest, and the most splendid in its beauty among 
all the Scottish glens." 

The cataract known as the Fall of Foyers dashes 
down between the rocks, and pursues its impetuous 
course, making in its descent a sheet of spray of 
dazzling whiteness, and passes through a deep linn, into 
the lake. The cavity of the faU is lined vrith a pro- 
fusion of shrubs and plants, nursed by the perpetual 
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spray. The banks on either side are diversified with 
the birch and the ash, and an undergrowth of copse- 
wood covers the stupendous chasms, the whole present- 
ing a scene of much grandeur.* 

" The Tall of Foyers," says Professor Wilson, " is 
the most magnificent cataract, out of all sight and 
hearing, in Britain. The din is quite loud enough in 
ordinary weather — and it is only in ordinary weather 
that you can approach the place from which you have 
a full view of its grandeur. When the Fall is in flood, 
to say nothing of being drenched to the skin, you are 
so blinded by the sharp spray smoke, and so deafened 
by the dashing, and clashing, and tumbling, and rum- 
bling thunder, that your condition is far from enviable, 
as you cling, * lonely lover of nature,* to a shelf by no 
means eminent for safety, over the horrid gulf. In 
ordinary Highland weather — ^meaning thereby weather 
neither very wet nor very dry — it is worth walking a 
thousand miles, for one hour to behold the Fall of 
Foyers." 

Bums, on visiting this scene, in 1787, thus wrote: — 

'* Among the heathy hills and ragged woods, 
The roaring Foyers pours his mossy floods, 
Till full he dashes on the rocky mounds, 
Where through a shapeless breach his stream resounds. 
As high in air the bursting torrents flow, 
As deep recoiling surges foam below ; 
Prone down the rock the whitening sheet descends, 
And viewless Echo's ear, astonished, rends. 
Bim-seen, through rising mists and ceaseless showers, 
The hoary cavern, wide-snrrounding, lowers : 
Still through the gap the struggling river toils, 
And still below the horrid caldron boils." 

* Black's « Tourist in Scotland." 
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And they also, if they abide not still in un- 
belief, SHALL BE GBAFFED IN." — ^ROM. XI. 23. 



" I SAY the truth m Christ, I lie not, my conscience 
abo bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have 
great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. For 
I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for 
my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh : who 
are Israelites ; to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and 
ihe service of Grod, and the promises ; whose are the 
fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came, who is over all, Grod blessed for ever." 

Amidst the tossing of the vessel on a rough sea, and 
with the wind whistling in the cordage above, Joseph 
Massena read these words as he leaned over the bul- 
warks, and tears stole down his cheek silently as he 
read on. 

He was young — ^probably not more than twenty years 
of age — and his equipments denoted respectability, and 
command of the means of comfort, if not affluence. His 
countenance was prepossessing ; and the unmistakable 
stamp of his nation and lineage which marked him as 
a Jew, was united with an expression of thoughtful 
intelligence. 
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He read on; and emotions, strong and varied, passed 
through his soul and were depicted on his countenance, 
as he pursued the argument of the writer, until arriving 
at the end of the chapter, a gleam of light, and love, 
and joy, seemed to break in upon his thoughts and he 
closed the book with a smile, — involuntarily and half 
aloud repeating the words — " Behold, I lay in Sion a 
stumbling-stone and rock of offence : and whosoever 
believeth on Him shall not be ashamed." 

He turned to change his position, and for the first 
time perceived that near to him was a fellow-passenger, 
a man of middle age, who was evidently watching him 
with curiosity, if not with interest. For a moment the 
young man's face was flushed, perhaps with vexation ; 
but it was only for a moment. 

" Pardon my rudeness " — ^it was the stranger who 
spoke — "I did not intentionally listen; but I heard 
your words." 

" They are good words: I am not ashamed of them," 
said the young man, quietly. 

"They are good words," the stranger repeated: 
" but, if it were not impertinently curious, I should 
express my surprise that you — " 

"That I, being a Jew, you would say, should be 
overheard repeating them P " 

"Yes." 

" The words are in our Scriptures," said the young 
man; "they were written by David, and repeated by 
the prophet Isaiah." 

" In substance ; but in the express form you used, 
they are to be found only in our Scrfptures," rejoined 
the intruder, with a smile, and emphasizing the our. 
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take counsel ; and those with whom I lived would have 
looked upon me as mad, and reported me as such to my 
father. It is from my own lips that he must hear that 
which will fill him with more grief than would the loss 
of all his wealth." 

"You intend, then, to confess Christ before men?" 
said Mr. Reed. 

"Undoubtedly. My Saviour has said, *He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me :' and 'whosoever shall deny me before men, him 
will I also deny before my Father which is in heaven.' 
Thank God ! I am not ashamed of Jesus the Messiah." 

" You think it will grieve your parents : but it may 
be that your conversion will be the means of bringing 
them also to a knowledge of Him, whom to know is 
life everlasting." 

"I have said this to myself," replied the young 
Christian Jew, and his countenance brightened as he 
spoke ; " I have prayed earnestly for this. Yea, I can 
say, with the apostle, that *my heart's desire and 
prayer to God for them is that they maybe saved:* 
but, alas ! you know not the strong prejudice and hatred 
they bear to the very name of Jesus. Much as they 
love me, their only child, rather than I should be a 
Christian they would follow me to the grave ;" and the 
young man paced the deck in sad and solemn silence. 

" To you it may seem impossible ; but * with God all 
things are possible,* whispered his friend; and thus, 
for that time, the conversation ceased. 

The next day they landed. At parting Mr. Reed 
placed his address in the hands of young Massena. 
" Let me hear from you. If you need advice or assist- 
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ance, apply to me ; if I can give either, they shall be 
yours ; until then I will, at least, think of you at the 
throne of grace." 

That same evening the young Jew was travelling to 
B f and his fellow-passenger, in his chamber, re- 
membered his promise. 

^^f •^^ •^^ ^i* 

The Massenas occupied a small villa in the suburbs 

of B . They were known to be wealthy; and 

among the merchants and traders with whom his busi- 
ness called him into frequent contact and intercourse, 
the elder Massena was also known as a person of 
generous feelings and liberal sentiments, and was be- 
lieved to be emancipated from the strong prejudices of 
his religious creed. 

But this was only in outward seeming. Those who 
knew him more intimately, knew that in his heart 
burned fierce and bitter hatred to the name of Christ. 
The young man had spoken truly when he said that 
sooner than recognise him as a Christian, his father 
would, with less pain and agony of mind, follow him to 
the grave. 

It was the Jewish sabbath; and Joseph Massena 
was in his chamber — alone. It was a pleasant room, 
luxuriously furnished; for the parent's affection and 
wealth had been lavished on the comfort and conve- 
nience of an only and dearly-loved son. The young 
man stood at the window, gazing on a pleasant prospect 
below, of pleasure-ground and garden, expensively and 
tastefully laid out ; and a conservatory blooming with 
rich and beautiful exotics. He turned away mournfully 
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from the sight. " It must be done," he whispered to 
himself; — and he sat down to the task which, for a few 
moments, he had remitted. A sheet of paper lay before 
him. It was partially filled ; and he again took up his 
pen. Hour after hour he continued writing : at length 
the paper was closely covered, and he ceased. Then he 
read what he had written, folded and sealed the letter ; 
and this done, he unlocked a desk and took from it the 
silent companion of his voyage, — his pocket Bible. 

An hour later, the young man left his chamber, 
peaceful and composed. He knew the trial that awaited 
him ; but he had committed himself and his cause into 
the hands of his Saviour. " * Though Israel be not 
gathered, yet shall I be glorious in the eyes of the 
Lord, and my God shall be my strength,' — yea, ' surely 
my judgment is with the Lord, and my work with 
my God.' " 

That night Joseph Massena silently placed the letter 

he had written in the hand of his father ; and before 

another sabbath returned, he was expelled from his 

father's house,— disinherited, disowned, and cursed with 

a bitter curse. 

« « « ♦ 

With a small sum of money in his purse, and a 
change of raiment in a little knapsack, young Massena 
entered London on foot. Not many weeks had passed 
away since his return to his native land: but how 
changed his prospects ! Then he was hastening to a 
home of wealth and a fond mother's embraces. Now 
he was abandoned to poverty and contempt, a fugitive 
from a father's anger, and — what was perhaps harder to 
be borne— the object of a mother's scorn. The storm 
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had fallen, indeed, more violently tlian he had dreaded ; 
anger and reproach he had anticipated, but not the 
sudden and irrevocable severance of every happy tie. 
Woidd he have hesitated, then, had he known the full 
penalty of his abandonment of former unbelief? I 
think not ; and even as he contemplated with unspeak- 
able sadness the broad gulf which separated him for 
ever from kindred, friends, home, and lineage, he could 
adopt the language of the apostle, — "What things 
were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. Yea 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord : 
for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and do 
count them but dung, that I may win Christ, and be 
found in him." 

The young wanderer's first design in bending his 
steps towards London was to seek his Christian fellow- 
passenger, Mr. E^ed, and claim his promised advice 
and assistance. But before his long and toilsome 
journey was accomplished, other thoughts took pos- 
session of his mind. " I wiU not cast myself," said he, 
" upon even the willing charity of a stranger. It shall 
not be said of me that my courage failed at the onset, 
or that I had previously insinuated myself into that 
friendship against this time of trial. It may be, too, 
that he would look coldly upon me were I to present 
myself before him as a suppliant for his aid. Nay, let 
me rather fall into the hands of the Lord than into the 
hands of man. * When my father and my mother for- 
sake me, then the Lord will take me up.' " 

Altering his first intention, therefore, the young 
Christian Jew sought employment in the city, among 
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strangers ; and he ^d not seek it in vain. Before his 
small stock of money was exhausted, he was engaged at 
the desk of a broker as a junior clerk, at a salary 
small in itself, but sufficient for his simple wants. I 
know not how it was that he — without introduction or 
recommendation— thus found favour in the eyes of a 
stranger : but I know where it is written that " when 
a man's ways please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him ;" and of whom it is 
also declared that the hearts of men are in his hand, 
and that he tumeth them withersoever he will. 

Massena*s trials were not ended, however. The 
weight of his parents' anger, and the remembrance of 
his father's curse, were heavy to be borne; and in 
addition to this, the temptations to which he was ex- 
posed in a profligate city, and the privations he endured, 
were neither few nor insignificant. It was known, 
moreover, that by birth as well as by name he was a 
Jew ; and if this knowledge did not draw upon him the 
active persecution of those with whom he held neces- 
sary daily intercourse, it provoked many covert insults. 
These he meekly bore ; but the greater burden of his soul 
was to find how lightly the obligations of the pure faith 
of Jesus seemed to rest on his professed followers. 
Simple-minded as he was, he had yet to learn the full 
import of the apostle's declaration, — " They are not all 
Israel who are of Israel;" and often, when puzzled and 
distressed by the contradictions he witnessed between 
the profession and practice of Christianity, or rather 
of Christians, so-called, he found refuge and relief 

only in secret prayer and tears. 

Ik Ik * * 
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Several months passed away, and Mr. Eeed had 
looked in vain for the half-promised communication 
from his young and interesting fellow-voyager. Natu- 
rally enough, he began partially to suspect either that 
he had been imposed upon by a specious pretender, or 
— ^when he indignantly banished this thought from his 
mind — that, at least, the convictions of the young Jew of 
the truth of Christianity, were not deep or influential 
enough to induce him to break through the prejudices 
of education, and brave the indignation and persecution 
of the enemies of the cross of Christ. He thought of 
the young man whom "when Jesus looked upon he 
loved," who yet shrank from the severe test imposed 
upon him by the Lord, — " Take up the cross, and follow 
me." He thought of the stony-ground hearer in the 
Saviour's parable, who, hearing the word, and with joy 
receiving it, yet " hath no root in himself, but dureth 
for a while; for when tribulation or persecution ariseth 
because of the word, by-and-by he is offended." In short, 
the Christian merchant, — for Mr. Reed was a merchant, 
* — ^though he did not altogether forget the pleasant 
intercourse he had held with the young Jew on the 
homeward voyage of a lengthened tour partly for busi- 
ness and partly for recreation, — ^yet felt the personal 
interest the youth had excited gradually fading away. 

A year had gone by, and Mr. Eeed had occasion to 

pass a few days in B . In the coffee-room of the 

hotel where he lodged, and at the next table to that at 
which he was seated, he heard the name of Massena 
repeated more than once. 

Massena ! he remembered the name : it was that of 
the young Christian Jew; and B (it had almost 
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escaped his memory, until thus reminded of it,) was the 
place of his parentage. 

Presently, one of the speakers retired ; and to the 
stranger who remained Mr. Reed addressed himself; — 

" Excuse my curiosity ; I have a reason for asking. 
You mentioned the name of Massena, sir." 

" I did." 

A merchant, I believe, living in B ? " 

Formerly a merchant in B ^," replied the 

stranger courteously ; "but he has recently retired from 
business, and left the country, I believe. It is a curious • 
event, sir : but probably you have heard of it." 

" No, he had not heard," Mr. Reed said ; " might he 
ask?" 

" Certainly. Mr. Massena was well known in B . 

He was a Jew ; but none the worse for that, perhaps : 
he was a better Christian than many who called them- 
selves so. If you ever knew Mr. Massena, you may 
be aware of this." 

" I have no personal knowledge of the gentleman. I 
once met with a young man whom I believe to have 
been his son," said the London merchant. 

" The same, I dare say," replied the stranger; "well, 
sir; it seems that this son is the cause of all this 
trouble. He must be wiser than his father, and his 
father's fathers before him, and turned Christian." 

"Ah! I have heard something of this," said Mr. 
Reed, eagerly ; " but I never knew the result." 

" The result was this, sir : the young fellow came 
home from abroad, where he had somehow picked up 
his new notions ; and, as he could not keep them to 
himself, there was a terrible explosion. No one ever 
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knew the particulars, only it is said the stannch old 
Jew CTirsed his son with a fearful cnrse, calling down 
all sorts of maledictions on him for his apostasy, as he 
termed it, and turned him adrift without a penny to 
help himself." 

*' And what became of the young man P " inquired 
Mr. Heed, with emotion. 

" No one knows — at least, he has never been heard 
of since then in B ." 

"And the father — the elder MassenaP" 

" Oh, sir, he pretended to think or care nothing about 
it ; but went about his business as though nothing had 
happened to ruffle him. But it would not do. Besides, 
the affair got whispered about; and though his own 
people upheld him in what he had done, others looked 
coldly upon him ; and the upshot is that he has wound 
up his f^Gfairs, sold his splendid furniture, and is gone 
off to Jerusalem or Jericho^ or somewhere or other, no- 
body knows where." 

" Perhaps he has relented, and has joined his fogitive 
son in some other country," Mr. Keed suggested. 

" No, sir, that he has not : for, first, it is very weU 
known that he never took the trouble to find out what 
became of the fugitive as you call him ; but always 
burned every letter that came to him in the young man*s 
handwriting unopened : and, secondly, ahnost the last 
thing he said before he left B was, that if the apos- 
tate was starving at his feet, he should have no relief 
at his hands." 

The conversation ended here; but subsequent in- 
quiries convinced Mr. Reed of the substantial correct- 
ness of the information he had received ; and he returned 

D 
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to London, ashamed of his half-fonned suspicions of the 
sincerity of the young convert, and determined^ if pos- 
sible, to discover his retreat. 

It was just at this time that young Massena be- 
thought himself of his former Christian companion. 
" Probably he will have forgotten me ere now," he said 
to himself; ''but no matter : he will see, at any rate, 
that I am not unmindful of his kindness. I will put 
his memory to the test : " and, a few days only after 
the return of the merchant from B , the very per- 
son who was then occupying his thoughts, and whom 
of all others he was most anxious to see, was announced 
as a visitor. 

The meeting and greeting were cordial It needed 
only the warm pressure of Mr. Reed's hand to assure 
the young man that the memory of his Mend was more 
tenacious than he had supposed; and before many 
minutes had elapsed, former confidence was renewed. 
Each had much to tell in which the other was in- 
terested ; and the intelligence, which then for the first 
time reached the young convert, of the self-expatriation 
of his parents, was softened by the Christian sympathy 
of the news-bearer. 

The intercourse thus renewed was not barren in its 
results. Before they separated that evening, the mer- 
chant had offered, and the young man had been per- 
suaded to accept, congenial employment in his service, 
and a home in his house. 



Nearly twenty years later in the current of our hasty 
narrative, a British sailing vessel left the harbour of an 
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Australian port. Many English passengers were on 
board; and among them was Joseph Massena. His 
Christian course had been consistent and honourable ; 
and, as with the Joseph of sacred history, the Lord had 
been with him, and he was a prosperous man. One 
constant sorrow, however, had cast its shadow over his 
life, — that "great heaviness and continual sorrow in his 
heart for his kinsmen according to the flesh," which 
twenty years before had drawn tears from his eyes and 
sighs from his breast ; and one restless desire remained 
unfulfilled — ^to discover the retreat of his parents, and 
to seek for reconciliation. A vague report that his 
father had once been met with in one of the Australian 
colonies had reached his ears, and prompted a long 
voyage and an unavailing search ; and now, disappointed 
and distressed, he was returning to his native country. 

One evening, at the commencement of the voyage, he 
was pacing the deck, when he was accosted by the 
surgeon of the ship. 

''Mr. Massena, you are a Christian," he said 
abruptly. 

" I hope I am," replied the passenger. 

"Will you perform an act of Christian charity? 
There is a poor old man in the steerage, who seems to be 
sinking. I can do nothing for him, for his ailments are 
more mental than bodily. In short, he is in great dis- 
tress, and is saying continually that he wants to talk 
to a Christian. That is not much in my way, you know : 
and I thought if you wouldn't mind saying a word or 
two to the poor soul, it might do him good." 

" I will see him, certainly : but what are the peculiar 
symptoms of his case P " asked the passenger. 

S2 
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"Why, as I said, he has no bodily symptoms, except 
that of extreme weakness.'* 

" I mean, what do you suppose is the cause of his 
distress P " 

**A sort of religious melancholy, I think," said the 
doctor ; " at any rate, the old man is always poring over 
a Testament, when there is light enough in his berth," 

" He is a poor man, you say P " 

" No doubt of that, sir ; though he looks as if he had 
been better off ; and his language is gentlemanly, if I 
may say so^ compared with that of the generality of 
passengers forward." 

*•' I will follow you," said Mr. Massena ; and a few 
minutes later he stood by the berth of the aged man. 

The steerage was crowded, and the atmosphere was 
close and oppressive. Sights and sounds were depress- 
ing, some repulsive. There was little light ; and only 
the dim outline of the patient was visible as he tossed 
uneasily on the hard mattress. He was in a light, fitful, 
troubled sleep ; and on his pillow lay an open book. 

The visitor laid his hand gently upon it : noiseless 
as the motion was, it aroused the old man. He opened 
his eyes, looked wildly at the stranger, and stretched 
out his hand as in alarm, — " No, no," he cried ; ** take 
anything else — ^not that — cleave me that." 

Massena started with a strange emotion, as the voice 
fell upon his ears, and he looked keenly into the coun- 
tenance of the invalid ; but nothing was plainly visible, 
save the kindh'ng eye and quivering lip. " How strange, 
and powerful, is the force of imagination ! " thought 
the visitor; and a mournful smile passed over his 
countenance. 
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" God forbid that I should rob you of the best and 
dearest comfort man can have," he said aloud, and 
kindly : " I did but desire to know the subject of your 
studies; and I see that you have here the bjdm for every 
earthly sorrow ; " and he resigned the book into the 
trembling and impatient hand of the invalid. 

"Who are you ? " demanded the old man, clutching 
the Testament in his nervous grasp. 

''A stranger; one who loves his Master, Jesus 
Christ, and would fain see him in every afflicted 
disciple of his." 

The old man groaned; but something like a gleam 
of satisfaction flitted across his features, as he clasped 
the offered hand of his visitor. 

" And you are his disciple P" continued Massena. 

" I seek him, sorrowing," whispered the old man. 

'''Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted;' you know whose words these are," said 
the visitor, tenderly. 

" I have read them : but he hides his face, and I am 
troubled. I seek him, but I cannot find him. I have 
been his enemy, his persecutor." 

"He died for his enemies; he prayed for his 
persecutors, 'Father, forgive them!' Is not this 
enough ?" 

The aged man passed his hand across his brow, as 
though he would have stilled its inward throbbings. 
The motion, slight as it was, confirmed to the watcher 
by his side what had been hinted at by the surgeon, 
and partly revealed by the voice and language of the 
invalid. The hand thus exposed was soft and deli- 
cately shaped; toil and exposure had never injured 
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the texture of its skin, nor destroyed its symmetry. 
An enamelled monming riog, too, of some value en- 
circled its little finger. 

" You are old to be taking this voyage alone," re- 
sumed Massena, after a paioful silence, rendered more 
embarrassing by the evident distress of the invalid, as 
well as by an inexplicable feeling of extraordinary in- 
terest excited in the visitor by the feeble and desponding 
tones of his voice; "have you none to comfort and 
care for you P" 

" None. I went out full, and the Lord sendeth me 
back empty," said the old man, meekly : "but 'where- 
fore doth a living man complain, a man for the 
punishment of his sins P' *I will bear the indignation 
of the Lord, for I have sinned against him.' " 

" * If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us,' " said the Christian visitor, 
softly and compassionately ; " ' but if we confess our 
sins. He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.' " 

Once more the thin hand was passed over the brow 
and the closed eyes of the invalid. It was the in- 
voluntary action of one seeking to shut out the present 
and to call back the past to mind. 

"Priend," he said at length, as though the effort 
had been vain, "I know not who thou art, or wherefore 
thou art sent ; but thy words are pleasant to me, even 
as to one whom his mother comforteth. The Lord God 
of my fathers, the God of Abraham, bless thee !" 

Massena's heart beat rapidly. " Thou art then — ^" 

" A Jew ! It is even so. Yet, Christian, am I thy 
brother in Christ, for I also am a Christian." 
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My brother! my more than brother!" exclaimed 
Massena wildly, for light, knowledge, recognition, in 
one stormy rush of joy burst upon his soul. "My 
father! my patheb! I am thy son, thine only son 
Joseph ; and thou hast blessed me." 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

The son had found his lost father : the father was 
restored to his son. That same evening the aged man 
was removed, ahnost insensible, to the state-cabin of 
the richer passenger, who, through that and many 
succeeding nights and days, watched by his bedside 
with unceasing vigilance, ministering to his wants and 
weakness, and whispering words of hope and earthly 
love and heavenly faith to his lethargic mind. 

At length strength slowly returned, and, with 
strength, the memory of the past. And then, in broken 
language of penitence and grief, mingled with grateful 
prabe, the elder Massena told how "the curse cause- 
less " had returned and fallen on himself ; how, with 
a restless but unforgiving soul, he had sought in distant 
lands to bury in oblivion the memory of his discarded 
son ; how he had embarked in schemes of commerce, 
and had gained enormous wealth, which brought him 
no satisfaction in the possession ; how then his boasted 
sagacity had departed from him, and the wealth he had 
gathered, not knowing who should inherit it, had 
gradually melted away; how tliat, as one disappoint- 
ment after another clouded his brow and smote upon 
his heart, and manhood gave way to the weakness of 
declining years, another bitter grief swallowed up all 
others, — ^his Rachel, the wife of his youth, the com- 
forter of his age, and the mother of his yet unforgiven 
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son, fell sick^ and in her lingering sickness sought 
and found peace in the gospel of the once despised and 
hated Jesus of Nazareth, and dying, placed in his 
hands, as her legacy of love, the New Testament which 
had been her secret hidden companion and guide ; how 
that then, he, the unhappy disbeliever, in perpetual 
grief, wandered again, far from the place of her sepul- 
chre, loathing the light of heaven, and impiously praying 
that God would be pleased to destroy him, even to let 
loose his hand and cut him off; how, at length, 
his heart had been softened, his prejudices removed, 
spiritual sight given, even to viewing the Crucified One 
as "the Eoot and Offspring of David," "David's Son 
and David's Lord," "the Messiah sent of God;" and 
how that then, with his small remaining strength and 
the last fragments of his faded wealth, he, like a 
weary pilgrim, laden with sorrow, yet not hopeless of 
relief, had taken passage to England, to seek his son 
and obtain forgiveness from his lips and heart ere he 
died. 

Many days after this there was a funeral at sea. 
One mourner stood by the lifeless body, and watched 
it with a yearning heart and streaming eyes as it sank 
into that deep, wide ocean grave, while the solemn 
voice of earthly sympathy and hope fell upon his ear, 
and heavenly hope and confidence kindled up afresh in 
his soul :— 

" We therefore commit his body to the deep, to be 
turned into corruption, looking for the resurrection of 
the body (when the sea shall give up her dead), and 
the life of the world to come, through our Lord Jesus 
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Chiist ; who, at his coming, shall change onr vile body, 
that it may be like his glorious body, according to the 
mighty working whereby he is able to subdue all 
things unto himself." 

And as Joseph Massena that night paced the deck 
alone, a heavenly calm was shed abroad in his soul as 
he thought of the words of the apostle of the Gentiles : 
" I say then. Hath God cast away his people ? God 
forbid. For I also am an Israelite. — God hath not cast 
away his people. — ^And they also, if they abide not in 
unbelief, shall be graffed in ; for God is able to graff 
them in again." 



JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! 

How glad should I have been. 
Could I, in my lone wanderings, 

Thine aged walls have seen ! 
Conld I have gazed upon the dome 

Above the towers that swells. 
And heard, as evening's sun went down, 

Thy parting camels' bells. 

Conld I have stood on Olivet, 

Where once the Saviour trod. 
And, from its height, look'd down upon 

The city of our God ; 
For is it not, Almighty God, 

Thy holy city still- 
Though there thy prophets walk no more — 

That crowns Moriah's hill ? 

Thy prophets walk no more, indeed, 

The streets of Salem now. 
Nor are their voices lifted up 

On Zion's sadden'd brow ; 
Nor are their gamish'd sepulchres 

With pious sorrow kept. 
Where once the same Jerusalem 

That kill'd them came and wept. 
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Jerasalem ! I would have seen 

Thy precipices steep ; 
The trees of paha that oyerhang 

Thy gorges dark and deep ; 
The goats that cling along thy cliffs, 

And browse upon thy rocks, 
Beneath whose shade lie down, alike, 

Thy shepherds and their flocks. 

I would have mused, while night hung out 

Her silver lamp so pale. 
Beneath those ancient olive-trees 

That grow in Kedron's vale. 
Whose foliage from the pilgrim hides 

The city's wall sublime. 
Whose twisted arms and gnarled trunks 

Defy the scythe of time. 

The garden of Gethsemane 

Those aged olive-trees 
Are shading yet, and in their shade 

I would have sought the breeze. 
That, like an angel, bathed the brow, 

And bore to heaven the prayer 
Of Jesus, when, in agony. 

He sought the Father there. 

I would have gone to Calvary, 

And where the Marys stood. 
Bewailing loud the Crucified, 

As near him as they could. 
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I would have stood, till night o'er earth 

Her heavy pall had thrown. 
And thought upon my Saviour's cross. 

And leam'd to bear my own. 

Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! 

Thy cross thou bearest now ! 
An iron yoke is on thy neck, 

And blood is on thy brow ; 
Thy golden crown, the crown of truth. 

Thou did'st reject as dross. 
And now thy cross is on thee laid — 

The crescent is thy cross. 

It was not mine, nor will it be. 

To see the bloody rod 
That scourgeth thee, and long hath scourged. 

Thou city of our God. 
But round thy hill the spirits throng 

Of all thv murder'd seers. 
And voices that went up from it 

Are ringing in my ears, — 

Went up that day, when darkness fell 

From all thy firmament. 
And shrouded thee at noon ; and when 

Thy temple's vail was rent. 
And graves of holy men that touch'd 

Thy feet gave up their dead : 
Jerusalem, thy prayer is heard. 

His blood is on thy head ! 

pieepont. 
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HUMMING BIRDS. 

" When morning dawns, and the bless'd snn again 
lifts his red glories to the eastern main, 
Then through onr woodbines, wet with glittering dews. 
The flower-fed Humming Bird his round pursues, 
Sips with inserted tube the honey*d blooms, 
And chirps his gratitude as round he roams ; 
While richest roses, though in crimson dress'd. 
Shrink from the splendour of his gorgeous breast ; 
What heavenly tints in mingling radiance fly ! 
Each rapid movement gives a different dye, 
Like scales of burnish'd gold th^ dazzling show, 
Now sink to shade, now like a furnace glow.** — Wilson. 

" Whebb," says the celebrated naturalist, Audubon, 
is the person who, on seeing this lovely little creature 
moving on humming winglets through the air, sus- 
pended as if by magic in it, flitting from one flower to 
another with motions as graceful as they are light and 
airy, pursuing its course over our extensive continent, 
and yielding new delights wherever it is seen; — ^where 
is the person, I ask, who, on observing this glittering 
fragment of the rainbow, would not pause, admire, and 
instantly turn his mind with reverence toward the 
Almighty Creator, the wonders of whose hand we at 
every step discover, and of whose sublime conceptions 
we every where observe the manifestations in his 
admirable system of creation? There breathes not 
such a person ; so kindly have we all been blessed with 
that intuitive and noble feeling, admiration. 
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" No sooner has the retuming sun again introduced 
the vemal season, and caused millions of plants to ex- 
pand their leaves and blossoms to his genial beams^ than 
the little Humming Bird is seen advancing on fiEdry 
wings, carefully visiting every opening flower-cup, and, 
like a curious florist, removing from each the injurious 
insects that would otherwise ere long cause their beau- 
teous petals to droop and decay. The prairies, the 
fields, the orchards, and gardens, nay, |,the deepest 
shades of the forest, are all visited in their turn, and 
every where the little bird meets with pleasure and 
food. Its gorgeous throat, in beauty and brilliancy, 
baffles all competition. Now it glows with a fiery 
hue, and again it is changed to the deepest velvety 
black. The upper parts of its body are of resplendent 
changing green." Their colours are so radiant as to 
vie with the brightest lustre of the ruby, the emerald, 
topaz, the sapphire — ^indeed of every precious stone. 
It throws itself through the air with a swiftness and 
vivacity hardly conceivable, moving from one flower to 
another like a gleam of light, upwards, downwards, 
to the right, and to the leffc. They pass through the 
air in long undulations, but the smallness of their size 
prevents the possibility of following them further than 
fifty or sixty yards without great difficulty, even with a 
good glass. These lovely gems of animated nature are 
peculiar to America, and almost exclusively tropical. 
In size, they vary from a humble bee to a wren. 

The acoompanymg picture presents a group con- 
sisting of the Ruby-crested, the Amethystine, the 
Topaz-throated, the Magnificent, and the Pigmy Hum- 
ming Birds. 



THE QUEEN OF THE MAY. 

AN naSH STOBT. 

" There is every reason to hope, however, that the decay of 
such superstitions is not far distant, and that the diffusion of 
learning will remove every vestige of them. In the meantime, 
these playful inventions of the fancy will serve to amuse the 
reader ; nor will they appear more extravagant than the poetic 
fictions of ancient times." — ^Neilson. 

It is many years ago, and I was a young man, when 
I went to visit a cousin in Munster. He was a bachelor, 
rather advanced in life, and his little establishment was 
managed by a sister who was still older. Dear cousin 
Edith ! my heart warms at the mention of her name ; 
and so vividly does memory restore her image, that I 
can fdmost fancy I see her neat figure and pleasant 
smile as she stood at her brother's gate to welcome me 
the eyening of my arrival 

Charles Bland's residence was on the banks of the 
Avondhu, or Blackwater, surrounded by scenery of 
which it has been said, "there is every combination 
that can be produced by the elements that enter into 
the picturesque and the beautiful," and my sojourn 
there constitutes one of the pleasantest recollections 
of my life. It was in the fitful month of April, that 
season of alternate clouds and sunshine. The birds 
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were pouring their music from every bush, the bright 
spring flowers were bursting through their verdant 
carpet, the thorns expanding their white clusters to fill 
the air with fragrance, and fresh breezes exhilarating 
our spirits as if /' redolent of joy." Cousin Edith was 
the Lady Bountiful of Inch-glas,* as her brother's 
place was named. She was acquainted with the person 
and history of every one there, and always ready to 
show them sympathy and kindness, as well as to 
minister to their wants, whether spiritual or bodily. I 
often enjoyed the privilege of accompanying her in her 
visits to their cabins, and of hearing her converse with 
them in their own ancient tongue, as she was well able 
to do : an accomplishment which is a key that readily 
opens every thought and feeling of the Irish peasant's 
heart. 

" I am going to see one of my favourites to-day ; 
will you come with me, cousin P" said Miss Bland 
to me, one sunny morning. I agreed; and affcer a 
pleasant walk we arrived at Kate Garve/s cabin. 
Though originally on the same plan as others in the 
neighbourhood, it differed from them in outward ap- 
pearance. A straight walk, neatly kept, led to the 
door, at each side of which was a border well stocked 
with hardy flowers. There was also a rustic porch, 
covered with branches of the honeysuckle and jasmine, 
not yet come into bloom. 

" Your favourite is a person of taste, Edith," I said ; 
•* or perhaps the beauty of this pretty cottage is your 
own work." 

" No ; it is Kate's ; I have only assisted with a few 
* Inch-glas— ** The green bank." 
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plants and a few suggestions. Kate has, like many of 
our peasantry, a relisL for the beauties of nature, and 
is, especially, fond of flowers ; which seems to me to 
afford a recreation so innocent, and so calculated to refine 
the mind, that it ought to be encouraged." 

" Yet," X replied, " there are who say that refine- 
ment of mind is a misfortune to the poor." 

" I cannot think so," answered Edith. ** Is it not 
hard to debar our fellow-creatures from the pleasures 
of taste, because they have no others ? " I was quite of 
her opinion, and repeated the poet s beautiful lines on 
the subject : — 

** Oh ! give them taste ; it is the link 

That binds them to the skies ; 
A bridge of rainbows thrown across 

The golf of tears and sighs. 
Or like a widower's little one— 

An angel in a child — 
That leads him to her mother's chair, 

And shows him how she smiled." 

" Welcome, Miss Edie, kindly welcome," now greeted 
us, as Kate Garvey issued from the cottage ; the spark- 
ling of her eye and the smile of her lip proving that 
this cordial salutation came from the heart. 

"Thank you, Katie, or Queen Katherine. Which 
am T to call you?" was Miss Bland's reply. 

The young girl coloured, hung down her head, and 
only said, " Won*t you walk in and sit down, ma'am, 
and the gentleman also?" 

We availed ourselves of her hospitality ; and when 
we were seated Miss Bland observed, " You have not 
yet answered my question, Kate." Still there was no 
reply. 
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I said to my cousin, " Has your young friend any 
expectation of a regal title P" 

" I believe so," replied Miss Bland. ** The young 
people of Inchglas keep up the ancient custom of going 
about as May -boys ; and as the genial season for this 
sport is at hand, they are about to elect a Queen of the 
May, and Kate is not, I fancy, without hope of being 
chosen." 

" Well, Miss Edie, sure it would be no harm to be 
chosen, at any rate," said Kate, with a sly smile, at 
which my cousin shook her head, but said nothing. 

" We have no vestige of these national sports in our 
part of the country," I observed j " and I should like to 
know something about them." 

" I am a bad antiquarian ; but here comes one who 
can supply my deficiency," answered Edith, as an elderly 
man entered the cottage, whom she announced to be 
Kate's father. 

He was a good specimen of the Celtic race, and his 
features quite expressed that lively and acute intelli- 
gence by which it is characterized; neither was he 
deficient in that courtesy of manner for which it is 
equally remarkable. His dress was better than what is 
usually worn by the peasantry; and I had not been 
long in his company when I discovered his calling to be 
that of a schoolmaster, betrayed by an assumption of 
dignity in his air, and a tinge of pedantry in his 
conversation. 

" You have been taking a walk, Mr. Garvey, no 
doubt on some matter connected with the approaching 
Mayday festivities, an occasion on which you are, I 
think, always master of the ceremonies," said Miss 
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Bland, aicdous to get the old man on the subject which 
she knew I wished to learn something of. 

" Trae enough for you, Miss Edie," he replied ; " I 
am almost ihe only one left in the parish now that's at 
all knowledgeable about our ancient customs, and it is 
thought I'm a pretty 'cute hand at hindering the good 
people* from harmii^ the cattle, and doing other bad 
things this time of year." 

"And are the good people, or fairies, particularly 
active in mischief at this season?" I inquired, 

" So it is said, sir ; no one doubts that great care 
over milch cows, heifers, and calves, is necessary at 
May-time. Where I went this morning was to the 
widow Hurley s, in Glani^a.f She has a snug bit of 
land there, and a little dairy. In short, sir, Mrs. 
O'Hurley was so remarkable for the success of her 
lacteal operations " — drawing himself up with the air of 
atrue pedagogue as he uttered the high-sounding phrase — 
"that her butter always went first quality in the market 
till last year, and since then nothing was right with the 
milk. Well, I was resolved that it should not be so 
any more if I could help it, and went to tell her how 
to keep off ill luck this time. To singe slightly the 
cattle with a bit of fire from the bonfire on May eve, to 
sprinkle them with holy water, and to put a soogaun J 
round their necks, as those do who are not too wise nor 
too proud to follow the ways of their ancestors. It 
was early as I walked up the glen, and when I came to 
the well under the sycamore-tree, what do you think I 

* The fairies, called " the good people," to please them, and 
avert their mischief, 
f The glen of waters. X Soogaon, straw-rope. 

e2 
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saw? An old woman sitting beside it. She had a 
bunch of water-cresses in one hand, and a pair of scis- 
sors in the other, and she was catting the tops off the 
cresses, mattering strange words as she did it, and the 
names of some persons who were the owners of cows 
in the neighbourhood, every one of whom she intended 
to rob of their milk and batter during the year. At 
last she broke out into a song. I heard every word of 
it, and amused myself patting it into English as I 
walked home now." 

"Will you please io let us hear your translation, 
Mr. Garvey ?" I said; and he gave it to us as follows: — 

" I am weaTing a speU, 

By the crystal well. 
Awake, awake ; it is dawn of day ; 

Ye fairies that dwell 

In the nodding blue-bell, 
Tor my behest ye must now obey. 

" The wild bee is hamming, 

The summer is coming ; 
Go say to the owners of the kine, 

Of their dairy store 

They shall boast no more, 
The half is thine, and the half is mine. 

" The cows bid them lead 

To the dewy mead, 
That the milk and cream may be fresh and fine ; 

Where the river flows, 

And meadow-sweet grows. — 
For the half is thine, and the half is mine *** 

"But, father dear, did you go on to see Mrs. 

* The majric words in the original are If IfOiQ f^ leAC bo 
cobA-TA. Half thine, half mine. 
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O'HurleyP" inquired Kate, who, I remarked, had 
looked a little impatient daring this ^ory of the water- 
cress charm. 

"Yes, darling; but not until the old hag saw me, 
and made off as fast as she could ; leaving behind, her 
scissors, a lump of butter, and a cow spancel, with all 
of which she was making the charm. I threw them 
into the bog-hole, and I don*t think she'll try to hurt 
her neighbour's cows again in a hurry, for she saw that 
I knew her, and the work she was about. I see Miss 
Edie's little quiet smile now, which makes me think she 
does not believe one word of what I am saying." 

"Not one word, so far as charms are concerned, Mr. 
Garvey," replied my cousin. " And, do you know that I 
cannot help doubting your own faith, in the possibility 
of an old woman having power to hurt cattle by means 
of a bit of butter and a spancel." 

" Our fathers believed in these things, ma*am ; and 
I would not set up to be wiser than they." 

" Our pagan fathers, Mr. Grarvey. Surely you would 
not condemn us to remain in the darkness of their 
times, while we hold in our hands the word of God, 
which is given to be a lamp unto our feet, and a light 
unto our path." 

" To be sure I would not, ma'am ; but I think we 
may be good Christians, and still keep up some of our 
ancient usages, such as our May-day sports. And if 
you ask, *0f what use are they P' I would let the great 
English poet, Spenser — he who often walked the banks 
of our own beautiful Avondhu — answer by what he 
wrote three hundred years ago." The schoolmaster 
took a book from a shelf, and read aloud, '' All the cus- 
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toms of the Irish, which I have often noted and com- 
pared with that I have read, would minister occasion of 
a most ample discourse of the originals of them, and 
the antiquity of that people, which in truth I think to 
be more ancient than most that I know in that end of 
the world."* 

" And do the May day sports afford proofs of onr 
antiquity P " I inquired. 

" So I conceive, sir," replied the old man, evidently 
gratified by being appealed to on the subject. " The 
Gaelic name for the bonfires lit on May eve, Bael- 
thine, or the fire of Bael — ^plainly shows our descent 
from the Phoenicians, who worshipped Bael, in whose 
honour these fires were made. In my young days, 
the people kept up the custom of the Druids; and 
not only drove the cattle throng the flames, to pre- 
serve them from harm, but also passed their children 
through them, like the Assyrians of old, who wor- 
shipped Bael. The young people now leap over them, 
just for diversiony as they know nothing about the 
origin of such matters." 

" Well, my good friend," observed Miss Bland, open- 
ing her little pocket Bible, "I. am certain you cannot 
regret the abolition of a rite condemned in the word of 
Grod, although it may go far to establish our eastern 
descent. To God's chosen people it was said, * Thou 
shalt not learn to do after the abominations of those 
nations. There shall not be found among you any one 
that maketh his son or his daughter to pass through the 
fire.' " t 

"View of the State of Ireland," 1596, by Edmund Spenser. 

t Deut. xviii. 9, 10. 
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" Why, Miss Edie, you are ooming down upon me 
the very way that Edmund O'Hurley did this morning," 
replied the old man. 

''And how was that, faiher P You have not yet told 
u« of your visit to Mrs. Hurley," cried Kate, as if her 
patience could hold out no longer. 

'' True for you, Katie, and I have something to tell. 
Tou are chosen to be the queen of the May." 

'' I suppose so," she answered, with an air evidently 
intended to express indifference on the subject ; but he 
who paused to look again might detect that a feeling 
of gratified pride had been awakened by the announce- 
ment. " And, father," she added, " who is chosen — ^that 
is, who is to be — " 

" To be king, I suppose you mean, darling. Well ! 
if the quality will excuse me for talking before them, 
I'll tell you about that, too." We expressed our desire 
to hear, and he continued, looking rather reproachfully 
at my cousin. " Indeed, Miss Edie ou^ht to hear it, 
seeing she was the beginning of it all ; putting these 
new-fashioned notions into Edmund's head, by making 
him read her book, which none but the wise and learned 
ought to read, because none others can understand it." 

" The Bible, Mr. Garvey P " said Edith. « You are 
mistaken if you think I gave it, or even recommended 
it, to young O'Horley. I had no opportunity of doing 
so. But, I rejoice to hear that he has been reading it ; 
and, my good Mr. Garvey, I wish I could convince you 
that you mistake in supposing that the Scriptures are 
only for the wise." Again she opened the pocket Bible . 
"Listen to these words, which must be true, as they are 
God's. * The testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
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wise the simple.' * Then he says again, by his apostle 
Fanl, ' God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise ; and Gfod hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are 

mighty.'"! 

" Still, ma'am, it does not become young people to 

set up for knowing better than their teachers, as 
Edmund did, which you shall hear. I had only time to 
set the widow's mind at ease about her cows, when some 
boys from the village came to tell her son that they had 
everything settled for the sports on May-morning. 
That, though he had told them he would not have any- 
thing to do with the matter, they hoped he only said it 
in joke, and would be their king, and you the queen, 
Katie, as you were both last year, and they asked him 
to come and tell you so." 

" Oh ! father, and what did he say P " cried Kate, 
with much earnestness. 

"Well, dear, he seemed to be thinking for some 
moments ; and then he said in a solemn sort of way, 
though with his own pleasant smile all the time, 'Boys, 
I will tell you all. At first, I thought not, for fear you 
would be laughing at me : but I have a Friend who did 
more for me than any one else ever did, or ever can do, 
and I mean to follow his bidding in this matter, and in 
greater matters too ; and to follow it openly, for he 
says to me that if I am ashamed of him, or of bis 
words, now, he will be ashamed of me in the hour that 
I want him most. ' And who is he ? ' says one ; * And 
what did he do for you?' says another. Edmund 
answered, ' He is the Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 

♦ Ps. xix. 7. t 1 Cor. i. 27. 
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siimers ; and he died on the cross for me, that I might 
he saved.' We were all silent for a while, after that 
holy name was mentioned, as hecame ns ; then one of 
the boys said, 'And how do you know what his bidding 
is, Edmund?* * It is all written down here,' said 
Edmund, taking a book out of his pocket, the very 
same as Miss Edie's, which made me think he got it 
from her. * God has desired us to read it,' says he, * and 
thankful I am to you, Mr. Garvey, that I can do so, 
for it was you that taught me.' *I never would 
have taught you a letter,' says I, *if I thought it 
would lead you to read Protestant books, and go against 
your clergy.* * But is there anything against the May- 
sports in the book P * one of them asked. * That's the 
very question that came into my own mind the day we 
went to fix on a May-bush,' said Edmund. * Now, boys, 
I love him who died for me, and I would never go 
against his will in the smallest thing, if I could help it. 
He says himself, *If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments.'* I resolved to find out an answer to the ques- 
tion from this blessed book, asking God to show it to 
me by his Spirit. Mr. Garvey explained to me long ago 
how our old customs, particularly at La Vealthine,\ 
came down to us from the heathen times, when our an- 
cestors worshipped Bael, or the sun, and I found out in 
God's word this saying, * If the Lord be God, follow 
him ; but if Baal, then follow him.' J Well, I thought, 
can it be right for a set of people who are called Chris- 
tians, to be lighting fires and dancing, and performing 
ceremonies in honour of Baal? Then I considered 

* John xiv. 15. f The first of May. 

X 1 Kings xviii. 21. 
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that those who do it, know nothing of the meaning of 
it, except learned people like Mr. Garvey; so we can- 
not say that they are following Baal.' ' That was pretty 
sensible of you, Edmand,' says I, 'and [ought to haye 
settled the matter for you.' *No, Mr. Garvey,' he said, 
' for at once it came into my mind to ask, but are they 
following the Lord in doing these things ? Oh ! my 
heart told me at once that they were not. I read here 
that Christ suffered for us, leaving us an example that 
we should follow his steps ; and I remembered what that 
example was — *He went about doing good' * — morning, 
noon, and night, he was doing it. Now, shall we be 
following his example, when we are going about the 
country dancing, and rioting Hke a set of mad people ? 
He says — 'The young men exhort to be sober-minded.'f 
Is this being sober-minded? He tells his people to 
* watch unto prayer.' J Sure, boys, this is not the way to 
prepare for prayer. Oh ! I cannot talk of these things, 
being very ignorant ; but my heart tells me I cannot 
follow the Lord Jesus after that fashion ; and 'tis him 
I want to follow, and him only will I serve.' " 

The old man stopped. 

" Praise be to God for this striking, this beautiful in- 
stance of the power of his word ! " said Miss Bland, 
with a look of great joy, though her eyes were moistened 
with tears. 

"Well," continued Garvey, "to tell the truth, there 
was something about Edmund as he said this, that kept 
us from answering, or even from laughing at him, 
though we could not understand his new notions." 

" I hope and trust you will yet understand them, my 

♦ Acts X. 38. t Titus ii. 6. +1 Pet. iv. 7. 
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good friend," said Edith ; " and, as the apostle Paul 
says, be able to comprehend with all saints, — and to 
know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.** * 

During this conversation, I bad observed various 
changes in the expression of Kate's countenance, till, 
at last, tears streamed down her cheeks, and, to hide 
them, she turned to a geranium which stood in a win- 
dow, as if occupied in taking off its dead leaves. 
*' You are chosen queen of the May, Kate," said my 
cousin ; " do you mean to accept the honour ? " 

" To be sure she does, ma'am," answered her father. 
** There never was so fine a set of mummers went out of 
Inchglas of a May-momii^. The family at the Court 
yonder are at home now, and have some English quality 
with them, to whom they want to show some of our 
ancient customs ; and the ladies have given plenty of 
ribbons and fine things to deck the May-bush; and they 
are making a beautiful dress for the queen, and a crown 
for her head ; and the young squire has sent for the 
best piper in county Waterford ; and he is reading 
General Vallancey's books to see exactly how the rites 
were conducted in the old times : and he had me 
with him for two hours yesterday, consulting me about 
it ; and, considering that his honour has the name of 
being somewhat wild and scampish, I found him very 
clever and sensible, and quite friendly too." 

While the old man was enumerating these various 
temptations, Kate had wiped her eyes, turned her face 
towards us, and I saw it brighten, till it was lit up with 
her usual smile. 

" But, Mr. Garvey," said my cousin, " I know that 

♦ Eph. iii. 18. 
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you and Mrs. Hurley have agreed that Kate and 
Edmund are to be married before next Shrovetide. 
Do you think it well that she should do anything of 
which he disapproves ? " 

" I think. Miss Edith, that instead of getting into 
his strange ways, she should try to get him out of 
them." 

Edith looked at her watch. '* It is time for us to 
go," she said ; and she asked Kate to walk with us 
through the glen. When we had set out, " Kate," she 
said, " I came here for the purpose of dissuading you 
from going with the May-boys, by reminding you that 
you cannot do so without transgressiQg his commands 
whose word teUs us, that women professing godliness 
ought to conduct themselves with shamefacedness and 
sobriety. But as all I could say on the subject is com- 
prised in Edmund O'Hurley's words, repeated to us by 
your father, I trust your mind is quite made up, and 
that you will not go." 

" Well, Miss Edie, I think I wiU not ; but—" 

" But what, Katie ? " 

" You know, ma'am, that I am not professing godli- 



ness." 



(( 



Not openly; but I trust you will, before long, 
follow Edmund's example, and not be ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ. However, Kate, I have heard you 
make a profession of following Christ. You had not 
long been reading the word of God, when you expressed 
joy and gratitude for the glorious truths you found 
therein revealed." 

"Yes, Miss Edie, and I hope I feel so still; but I 
cannot see any harm in our May-sports. ' 
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" Oh ! Kate, you once told me that the pleasures and 
vanities of the world never could lead you to disregard 
your Saviour's will. Can it be, that, like the Ephesian 
converts of old, * thou hast left thy first love P * "* 

Miss Bland's gentle voice faltered as she said this ; 
and Kate's eyes were again suffused with tears, while 
she answered, — 

" Dear Miss Edie, I have thoughts like that some- 
times, myself ; and it will come into my heart that I 
may be among those of whom the Lord said, * The love 
of many shall wax cold.* But still I hope it is not so. 
And may be it is that Edmund is too warm, and will 
turn people against religion, making it such a gloomy 
thing. I don't think Fd have made him read the Bible 
at all, if I knew he'd go so far with it." 

My cousin shook her head mournfully, and, as Kate 
eft us, said, "Choose you this day whom you will 
serve ; and remember, we cannot serve two masters." 

Edith felt much anxiety to know the decision of her 
protegee, and I accompanied her again on the following 
morning to the schoolmaster's cottage. When we drew 
near to it, and were passing through a wooded glen on 
the bank of the river, we heard female voices singing 
the beautiful national melody called "The summer is 
coming," as is customary on these occasions, and we 
soon saw the performers. They were a party of village 
maidens, decorated with wild flowers, and marching in 
procession to the sound of their own voices. " They 
are practising for May day," said Edith, "and see— 
their queen — ^I fear it is — Oh ! it is — ^Kate Garvey ! " 

The moment Miss Bland was recognised, she was 

* Rev. ii. 4. 
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surrounded by the young people, leading Kate, who 
seemed rather reluctant to come forward, and was 
attired in her May day robes. "Look at her dress. 
Miss Edie," cried one. " The ladies at the Court yonder 
made every stitch of it," said another. "And did 
you hear who is to be king. Miss P " Then, all 
speaking together, " The young squire himself, nobody 
else. He who will be a lord yet," 

"How is this?" inquired Edith, looking much 
distressed. 

" He was angry at first when he heard how Edmund 
0*Hurley refused, for he knew that none of the lads 
were equal to him. Well, ma'am, his honour scolded, 
and he coaxed, but when he found Edmund would not 
consent, 'I'll be king myself,' says he, 'and pretty 
Kate my queen. The fellow is not worthy of her.' 
What do you say to that, ma'am?" 

I glanced at Kate, and she looked as if she were of 
the same opinion. "And what do you say to it, 
Katie P " asked Miss Bland. 

"My father says I must not refuse, ma'am," she 
answered. 

"Ah, Kate ! 'the pride of thine heart hath deceived 
thee,'"* said my cousin; "you know well that your 
father would not insist on anything which was really 
unpleasant to you. I will say no more, only to remind 
you that * when pride cometh, then cometh shame : but 
with the lowly is wisdom.' "f 

Just then a fine-looking young countryman was seen 
approaching; Kate sprang towards him, saying, "Oh, 
Edmund, will you come with us after all ?" His face 
* Obad. 3. t I'rov. xi. 2. 
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lit up with delight at this, but it was only for a 
moment, and he answered — 

" Would you be the one to wish me to do what I 
thought was wrong, Katie ? Oh! I read terrible words 
in God s book this morning, and my mind could not be 
easy till I showed them to you. 'For it had been 
better for them not to have known the way of righteous- 
ness, than, after they have known it, to turn from the 
holy commandment dehvered unto them/ "* 

She turned deadly pale. I saw her hand tremble ; 
but her companions cried out, "Don't mind the turn- 
coat. — He's a Protestant now. — What would the young 
squire say if you went back now P — What would the 
grand ladies say, after all their goodness in making that 
elegant dress for you ? " and many other speeches to 
the same purpose. 

" I am come just to say a few words to you, Kate," 
said Edmund, "and I would wish Miss Edie to be 
present, if she pleases." My cousin agreed, and the 
three retired to a short distance under the trees, with 
evident reluctance on Kate's part. The conference did 
not last long, and, when Edith rejoined me, she took 
my arm in silence, and we proceeded homewards. She 
was so deeply affected by what had passed, that it was 
some time before she was able to tell it to me. 

Edmund had, with " the rush of native eloquence," 
tried to show his betrothed the inconsistency of her 
conduct with the spirit of that gospel by which, as he 
once believed, she had wished to regidate it. He then 
spoke, with that refinement of feeling in which a mind 
illumined by divine truth is seldom deficient, of the 

* 2 Pet. ii. 21. 
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impropriety of one like her joining in such festiyities, 
with a person of the young squire's immoral character; 
and last of all told her, that, if she persevered in her 
intention of doing so, he felt it his duty to break off 
their engagement. This announcement, though evidently 
in earnest, was made with an effort which seemed 
almost to choke him. 

" And how did Kate receive it P " I inquired. 

" I am sure she felt it deeply ; but, whatever melting 
of the heart it may have produced, pride, Kate's 
besetting sin, soon congealed again, and she said, 
*I suppose it is jealous of the young squire you are. 
Now I think it my duty not to marry one 'who could 
be jealous of me. And the Bible tells me to obey my 
parents, so I must be queen of the May because my 
father wishes it. Please, Miss Edie, be witness that 
all is over between us.' With her figure drawn up to 
its full height, and a haughty curl on her upper lip, 
though her cheek was very pale, she left us. Edmund, 
his strong frame shaking from head to foot, stood for a 
few moments looking after her, and then disappeared in 
another direction." 

During the few days which intervened between these 
events and the first of May, my cousins and I went on 
a little excursion to visit Kilcoleman Castle, where the 
poet Spenser once lived, and other places of historic 
memory in the neighbourhood. We returned on May 
eve, and, as we drove by the village, saw the bonfire 
blazing where two roads crossed, and the villagers 
assembled to hail with joy this advent of the first day 
of summer. The young people were dancing or playing 
rural games ; the old seated in groups, conversing ; and 
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the whole scene approaching the description of the 
dance given in Goldsmith's " Deserted Village." 

"I do not see Kate Garvey among them," said 
Edith, looking anxiously about. "Perhaps she is 
reserving her powers to act the queen to-morrow," 
observed cousin Charles. His sister beckoned one of 
the young girls to her. " Nelly," she said, " where is 
Kate Garvey P " 

"Oh, ma'am, and didn't your honour hear? She 
won't be queen at all, and we don't know what to do 
about to-morrow." By various cross-questions the fol- 
lowing particulars were extracted from Nelly. Kate 
had appeared for a few days much elated by the pros- 
pect of the honours that awaited her, being at times 
in such high spirits that she was "a little light 
in herself," as the narrator expressed it, while at 
other times she was silent and melancholy. The 
night before this, news came that O'Hurley had set 
out for America. At this intelligence Kate no longer 
concealed the remorse and grief which, it now ap- 
peared, she had felt aU through. She returned the 
dress prepared by the ladies for her May day reign, and 
would not listen for one moment to the expostulations 
of her young companions on the subject. 

"It is all my doing; all on account of my pride," 
said Kate, "and pride is an abomination to the Lord. 
I know poor Edmund, if he were here, would forgive 
me, and still be my friend, which is all I would wish, 
as he never again could think me worthy to be his 
wife. But will God forgive me? I preferred my 
own pleasure to his." These words were addressed 
to Edith Bland, who, late as the hour was when we 

p 
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heard of Kate's distress, had gone to see her, and, no 
doubt, that faithful counsellor reminded her of that 
gracious assurance in which the ening disciple has so 
often found consolation, ''If any man sin, we haye an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous."* 

May morning, so long and so joyously anticipated, 
dawned inauspiciously over Inchglas. There were 
heavy showers of rain, and even of hail, accompanied 
by violent gusts of wind. This put an end to most of 
the Baelthine festivities, but it accorded with our 
feelings better than sunshine would have done when we 
thought of Kate and Edmund. "I have a project, 
Edith," said I, "which, if carried out, may possibly set 
all right agam ;" and I told it to her. 

" Try, try, dear cousin," she exclaimed, " and, if you 
succeed, how I shall envy you the luxury of making 
your fellow-creatures happy." 

The plan was communicated to Mr. Bland. Though 
he smiled, and called it "rather chivalrous," he also 
said " try," and, without losing a moment, I set out for 
the seaport at which O'Hurley was to embark for 
America. I was just in time ; the vessel was about to 
get under way, and I hastened to the quay. It was a 
dreary scene: the emigrants, and crowds of their 
friends, all unheeding the wind and rain, or anything 
but the misery of parting, would have made my heart 
ache ; but I could not mind my own feelings, so great 
was my anxiety to find Edmund. After bustling about 
through the crowd I caught a glimpse of him. He 
was on the deck, seated on his box, with his face buried 
in his hands. I shook him by the shoulder, saying, 

* 1 John ii. 1. 
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"Get up, Edmund, and come back to your mother." 
He started. 

"She will follow me next spring, sir, please the 
Lord," he replied. 

"Well, come back to poor Kate. She is truly 
penitent for her foolish conduct." He sprang up. 

" Oh, sir ! is she P But I was going to be out of 
the way of temptation ; for you know, sir, the Scripture 
says, * Only in the Lord.* And may IP" He stopped. 

"O'Hurley," I said, "Miss Bland desired me to tell 
you she has no doubt that poor Kate's is a 'godly 
sorrow' which 'worketh repentance to salvation not to 
be repented of.* You need not hesitate.** 

Edmund and his box were soon on shore again. 
With a light and thankful heart he accompanied me 
back to Inchglas, and, as the denouement of my little 
story can easily be guessed, I shall only add that my 
cousins have since often mentioned 0*Hurley and his 
wife, Kate, in their letters, as efficient and consistent 
fellow-labourers with them in the work of the Lord. 
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MORNING DISCIPLINE. 

When first thine eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 

To do the like ; our bodies but forerun 

The spirit's duty : true hearts spread and heave 

Unto their God as flowers do to the sun ; 

Give him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 

Him company all day, and in him sleep. 

Yet never sleep the sun up ; prayer should 
Dawn with the day : there are set awful hours 
Twixt heaven and us : the manna was not good 
After sun-rising ; for day sullies flowers : 
Rise to prevent the sun ; sleep doth sins glut, 
And heaven's gate opens when the world's is shut. 

Walk with thy fellow-creatures : not the hush 
And whisperings amongst them. Not a spring 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn ; each bush 
And oak doth know I am, — Canst thou not sing? 
Oh ! leave thy cares and follies ; go this way, 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 
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Serve God before the world ; let him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing; then resign 
The whole nnto him, and remember who 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine : 
Pour oil upon the stones, weep for thy sin, 
Then journey on, and have an eye to heaven. 

Mornings are mysteries : the first, world's youth, 
Man's resurrection, and the future's bud. 
Shroud in their births ; the crown of life, light, truth, 
Is styled their star; the stone and hidden food : 
Three blessings wait upon them, one of which 
Should move — ^they make us holy, happy, rich. 

When the world's up, and every swarm abroad. 
Keep well thy temper, mix not with each clay ; 
Despatch necessities ; life hath a load 
Which must be carried on, and safely may : 
Yet keep those cares without thee ; let the heart 
Be God's alone, and choose the better part 

Vaughan. 



FRUIT. 

" Lo, different treei their yarious fruits produce. 
Some for delightful taste, and some for use ; 
See, sprouting plants enrich the plain and wood, 
Tor physic some, and some designed for food." 

It is recorded of LumsBus, the celebrated Swedish 
botanist, that when a splendid plant was shown to him 
for the first time, he fell on his knees and thanked God 
for thus beautifying the earth. And not only for the 
ornament might he justly have praised the glorious and 
beneficent Creator, but for making the vegetable world 
the means of administering to the taste and nourish- 
ment of man. Indeed, how much beauty is there in 
creation, combined with a marvellous provision for the 
supply of the wants of aU living creatures; and yet 
how seldom are our hearts raised in gratitude to Him 
who has created aU things for our use and enjoyment. 

In the early ages of the history of Britain, the crab, 
the sloe, and the acorn, were almost the only fruits 
that grew on our native wilds; but civilization and 
commerce have enriched us with the products of other 
lands, which have become naturalized among us. Fruits 
once rare are now commonly seen adorning the farm- 
house garden, and even the cottager's humble plot of 
ground. Pine-apples were first grown by the gardener 
of Charles the Second. Figs were planted at Lambeth 
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Palace, by Cardinal Pole ; and it is said the identical trees 
still remain. Three different kinds of plnms were in- 
troduced to our shores by Thomas Lord Cromwell, in 
.the reign of Henry the Eighth. Chen^ies were first 
cultivated by the Knights Templars, who brought them 
from the east; and the earliest mulberry trees, in 
England, were planted by the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem. The ahnond came to us from Greece ; the 
pear and several kinds of apple from Armenia; the 
damson, or damascene, from Damascus; the apricot, 
nectarine, and wahiut, from Persia ; the quince from the 
island of Crete; the currant and gooseberry from 
Southern Europe ; and the filbert from France. 

In the days of queen Elizabeth, from the intercourse 
that had become general among the nations, the English 
fruit-garden presented a different appearance to What it 
had done a century before her time. An old poet, who 
traced the name of filbert to a king of France, thus 
wrote of the royal orchard : — 

*' The Persian peach, and fraitfnll qnince ; 

And there the forward almond grew, 
With cherries, knowne no long time since ; 

The winter warden, orchard's pride ; 
The philihert that loves the yale. 

And red qneen-apple so envide 
Of school-boies, passing by the pale." 



THE FISHERMAN OF HELIGOLAND. 

The oyster fishing had been indifferent. It was five 
o'clock in the morning ; the fishermen were returning 
home with sad and disappointed looks ; for the wind, 
which had constantly been against them, had left their 
nets nearly empty for two months. Old Liitze Toenning, 
when he arrived at home, sat down thoughtful on the 
bench near the stove. His son Daniel remained on the 
shore with the boats. Daniel was a stout lad of eighteen, 
bom to be a sailor. From his infancy he had lived upon 
the water, and been in more than one fearful storm. 
He had taken it into his head that he should like to go 
one day to America; but his old father had always 
disapproved of the idea. "No,** he said, *'all our 
family rest in Heligoland, or at the bottom of the sea ; 
and Daniel must not be the only one who is buried in 
America." 

An hour after, when Daniel came home, he found his 
father very ill, suffering in all his limbs, and lying on 
his bed; and the sickness could not have been trifling fco 
make Liitze Toenning go to bed at six o'clock in the 
morning. His wife was attending upon him, and making 
him some tea. A true Heligolander, of an ancient and 
good family, she had worn every day, for fifteen years, 
her red petticoat, bordered with yellow ; notwithstand- 
ing which, the good woman*s dress looked fresher than 
her face, which was furrowed with numberless wrinkles. 
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Bom in Heligoland, she had never quitted it. This 
little island, whose circumference scarcely equals two 
miles, has seen more than one brave and happy life 
commence and finish without knowing more of the 
world than the rocks which bound it. 

Old Toenning went often to Hamburg, or Bremen, to 
carry oysters and lobsters. Often what the rich eat 
merrily, without thinking whence it has come, has been 
procured afar ofP, amidst storms and cold, and often, too, 
with danger of life. But this inequality of condition, 
ordained by our heavenly Father, is but for a time. 
Eternity will succeed to our short, laborious, and trans- 
itory life, and then there will be no distinction of per- 
sons : the riches of Christ will be the onlv treasure of 
those who shall inhabit that place where " there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain." * 

Toenning was intending to set out the following day 
for Hamburg, with his companions; but this sudden 
attack of illness rendered it impossible. He was eager 
to go, but his ansious and affectionate wife tried to 
persuade him to give up the design, and remain at 
home. Still he persevered, and attempted to rise and 
try his strength ; but he was unequal even to reach the 
door of his small room. After sixty years' exposure to 
the storms, day and night, upon the sea, his legs could 
no longer suppori; his weakened frame. 

When Daniel saw his father in this condition, he was 
deeply grieved, for he was devotedly attached to him. 
Sailors do not often testify their affection by outward 
signs ; but in their hearts they have often as much ten- 

* Rev. xxi. 4. 
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demess of feeling as those who know better how to 
express it. 

"Let me go to Hamburg, instead of you, father," 
said DanieL 

" Go, my son," said the old man slowly. 

These few words, however, were not uttered at once, 
but after some reflection. Daniel had never yet been 
to Hamburg, and there was much hazard in the voyage. 
So reasoned the father's heart, but Lutze Toenning's 
trust was fixed on Him who can rebuke the winds and 
the waves ; and he called to mind those words of the 
Holy Spirit which were spoken by the psalmist David, 
" They that trust in the Lord shall be as mount Zion, 
which cannot be removed, but abideth for ever." * And 
besides this, he thought he could trust the lad, and so 
he dismissed his fears, and took courage. 

The whole day was taken up in preparing for the 
voyage. The aged wife did her best to nurse and com- 
fort Liitze Toenning, who spoke but little, yet all he 
said was about DanieL The htd, during the afternoon, 
arranged everything in the boats, and was to embark 
with his comrades at daybreak. 

Not wishing to disturb his father at so early an hour, 
he took leave of him overnight. Liitze told him where 
he was to go at Hamburg, to whom he was to deliver 
the cargo of oysters, and what he was to receive for 
them: he desired him to say also that old Toenning 
was ill and unable to come himseK, but that he hoped, 
if it pleased God, to make the next voyage. Daniel's 
mother gave him bread and roasted tongues as provision 
for the passage, and said, as she embraced him, " May 

* Psalm cxxv, 1. 
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you have a prosperous voyage. May the Lord God be 
with you, to protect you on the sea. Keep your 
thoughts fixed on him, my son." 

Daniel said affectionately, " God grant that you may 
recover, father ; and that you may continue weD, dear 
mother ! " But that night, neither old Liitze nor 
Daniel could sleep; the former being kept awake by 
pain^ the latter by his thoughts. He had so often 
heard his companions speak of Hamburg and all its 
splendour, that he was bewildered by the magic pictures 
that presented themselves to his imagination, and he 
could get no sleep. 

About two o'clock in the morning, Daniel attempted 
quietly to slip out without disturbing his father, who, 
he hoped, might at length have fallen asleep. He was, 
however, still awake, and Daniel hastened to his bedside. 
As Lutze Toenning held out his hand to his son, he 
warned bim to be correct in his conduct, reminding him 
of that ever- wakeful eye from which nothing is hid; 
and prayerfully recommended him to the Lord, who had 
power to preserve him from aU danger, and to give him 
a prosperous voyage. 

" Be at ease on my account," said Daniel, " and may 
God restore you to health. My father," he inquired 
with an anxious tone, " have you not slept at all yet ? " 

" No, my son," said Toenning, and turned round in 
his bed, with a sigh. 

Daniel laid his hand upon the burning forehead of 
his father, gave him some water to drink, and once 
more bade him farewell His mother, who had been 
up all night> embraced him affectionately, and they 
parted. 
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When Daniel reached the shore, he found his com- 
rades waiting for him. The daybreak was beginning to 
brighten the eastern horizon; the tide was up, the 
waves were murmuring on the beach, and the rock of 
Heligoland stood erect in the midst of the waters like a 
petrified elephant. The sails were hoisted, and the 
boat flew over the foaming sea, mounting over the tops 
of the waves, or gliding along in the trough. The little 
island was soon lost in the morning mists, and in a few 
hours the lighthouse of Cuxhaven showed itself on 
the horizon. The morning breeze tended much to rally 
the spirits of the young voyager. As they passed 
Cuxhaven, he watched the English steamboats and brigs 
as they passed up the broad mouth of the Elbe, and he 
gazed with wonder on the villages on the banks, the 
milla on the heights, and the fishermen on the shores. 
Shortly, he saw Altona, with its dark houses and 
manufactories, and at length there met his view the 
vast port of Hamburg, with its forest of masts, its ships 
from all quarters of the world, and the tower of St. 
Michael overtopping the whole. 

The next day the oysters were landed and delivered, 
and the money for them was duly paid. The boat was 
not to set out on its return till the following morning, 
and Daniel took the opportunity of viewing the town, 
visiting the fine streets, the Exchange, the marble 
bazaar, and the shops. All the gay things he saw in 
these places, together with the equipages and horses, — 
things unknown in Heligoland, — the well-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen, all filled him with wonder. His com- 
rade told him that many a merchant here was possessed 
of more money than all the inhabitants of Heligoland 
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together. Daniel from this conceived such a notion of 
the importance of the merchants, that upon seeing a 
stout gentleman go by, whom he took to be one, he 
stopped and followed him for a long time with wonder- 
ing eyes. Daniel had never in his life seen more than 
a few pieces of money in the possession of any man at 
once, and at Hamburg they talked to him of millions. 
Poor Daniel ! he had not yet learned that these people 
were not so happy as he supposed; he did not yet 
know that happiness does not depend so much upon a 
man's condition in life, as upon the state of his soul ; 
and that to be a true believer in Christ is better than 
to have all the riches in the world. 

In the afternoon, the fishermen of Heligoland were 
seated in a public house where a number of English, 
American, and Hamburg sailors were jinking. Daniel 
knew nothing of the English language ; but a Hamburg 
sailor seated himself near him, and entered into con- 
versation with him. He gave him such a very exagge- 
rated account of his own adventures, as to make the 
youth listen with admiration and astonishment. As 
many of these had taken place in America, Daniel told 
him that he had long wished to go to America himself, 
and should have been there long ago, if his aged father 
would have given him permission. 

" What ! " said the sailor, " has that hindered you ? 
For my part, I never asked my father's leave ; for one 
day, when he thwarted me, I ran away from home." 

" But that was very bad," said Daniel, " to leave your 
father thus ; we do not do such things in my country. 
We have too much the fear of God before our eyes to 
act in such a manner." 
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" Here," said the other, " every one lives at Kberty ; 
that is the only thing in the world that is of any valne/' 

" Your language is quite impious," said Daniel, and 
he tried to separate himself from the sailor. The latter, 
however, felt very indignant that a mere Heligolander 
should thus take him to task ; and being conscious at 
the same time that Daniel was in the right, he medi- 
tated a plan of revenge. " Ah ! " he said to himself, 
'' I will show him what impiety is, and he shall find out 
whether he is such a saint as he pretends to be." He 
then changed his tone, made an apology for what he had 
said, inquired what was going on at Heligoland, and 
made Daniel relate to him many interesting facts con- 
cerning the oyster-fishing, pretending to pay great 
attention to them. On this subject Daniel felt at his 
ease, and his information seemed inexhaustible. At 
length, being thrown off his watch by the altered man- 
ner of his new acquaintance, Daniel in an unguarded 
moment was prevailed upon by him to take a glass of 
grog, which the other took care should be mixed rather 
strong: and, being wholly unaccustomed to anything 
stronger than tea, it seriously affected his head. 

" A pleasant voyage to America to you ! " said the 
Hamburger, inviting him to take another glass; but 
Daniel, feeling the effects of the first, positively re- 
fused. 

" Well, then," said the other, " suppose we go and 
have a look at the town ; I will show it you, and you 
will agree that you have never seen anything like it in 
your life." 

" But I have already been all over it," said Daniel. 

" And what have you seen ? " 



>9 
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" Oh ! the Exchange, the Bazaar, the streets — '* 

"Pooh ! you have seen nothing, yet," said the sailor ; 

come with me, yon shall soon know what Hamburg 
is/ 

Daniel, yielding to his importunity, rose and walked, 
with this evil counsellor, from street to street, while the 
other fishermen of Heligoland had found other friends, 
and gone different ways. The Hamburg sailor led 
Daniel to the suburb of St. Paul, a place which was 
famous for every kind of riotous amusement. There 
he showed him the theatres, and gaming houses, and at 
length took him to a tavern, where the windows were 
open, and sounds of music proceeded from within. 
There a motley and heated group of persons presented 
itself; the dress, the faces, the manners, and the looks 
of these persons sufficiently showed their characters. 
The sailor drew Daniel inside, and ordered some punch, 
which they drank, while dancers in couples whirled 
around them. 

How little did this resemble one of the peaceful and 
sober meetings in Heligoland! Poor Daniel! he was 
quite beside himself, and fevered with what he had 
drunk. He was dragged into the dance, and retained 
there against his will ; the sailor, turning his head away, 
laughed with scornful and malignant glee at the sight 
of this youth, hitherto so innocent, who had preached 
to him on morality, which he had now succeeded in up- 
setting. He little knew that although a Christian may 
fall, yet he has One at hand to raise him up again, and 
that even when overcome by sudden temptation, he is 
not wholly abandoned by Him on whom his faith is 
firmly placed. His own conduct helped to recall the 
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poor youth partially to himself. He gave him a familiar 
slap on the shoulder, and Daniel, turning round, had 
just sense enough to perceive the evil expression of 
his countenance; he drew himseK up, and attempted 
to leave the room. But the dancers sought to retain 
him. Overcome by the struggle to free himself, he fell 
senseless on the ground. 



In this hour of revelry, Daniel's mother was sitting 
in great anxiety at her husband's bedside. He had been 
suffering greatly during the day, and seemed to be get- 
ting gradually worse. He did not complain much, but 
his faded eyes, and the altered appearance of his 
features, told but too plainly that the aged sailor's last 
moment was not far off. His senses seemed perfect, for 
he understood all that was said to him, but could only 
articulate a few words. At frequent intervals, he asked 
for his son. 

" Be composed ; he will return to-morrow," said hb 
wife ; " he is in the hands of God ; whoever is in his 
keeping is safe.'* 

Toenmng, feeling himself worse towards evening, de- 
sired to see the pastor. The minister of the gospel 
came, and remained long with him in prayer, conversing 
with him on death and eternity, and the only means of 
obtaining remission of sins, through faith in the right- 
eousness and blood of Christ. The old man declared 
that he had no fear of death, for he had a firm reliance 
on the merits of his Saviour, in whom he had long 
believed, and whom he loved; and although he much 
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wished to see his son once more, he was willing "to 
depart and be with Christ," if it were God*s pleasure to 
take him hence before the lad's return. The poor aged 
wife remained on her knees weeping at the foot of the 
bed, and praying inwardly for support in that trying 
hour. The good pastor spoke many words of consolation 
to her, adapted to the soothing of all such hearts as 
the Lord is pleased to bruise with affliction; words 
drawn from the holy volume, and such as are no where 
else to be found. 

When the pastor was gone, Liitze seemed more tran- 
quil, and lay quite still. It was near midnight, and the 
light of the lamp was growing dim. The sick man 
again affectionately pronounced the name of his son ; 
and added, "Lord, have mercy upon me and him." A 
silence of a few minutes ensued ; his wife looked at 
him, but he did not stir. " Toenning ! " she cried ; 
there was no reply. " Toenning ! Toenning ! Oh ! is 
it possible P " 

She threw herself upon the lifeless body, and kissed 
the already cold lips of her poor husband. But neither 
could her cries awake the dead, nor her kisses bring 
warmth into his lips. He was sleeping the deep sleep 
of death, only to awaken at the last day; his spirit 
was gone to God who gave it. The poor old woman, 
standing by the bed, pronounced slowly these words, 
which were interrupted by sobs ; 

"Toenning, you are in the hands of the Lord Jesus. 
You are better there than here in this wicked world. 
You loved our Saviour, and long looked to him as your 
only place of refuge. Farewell. Rest in peace, dear 
Toenning." 

Q 
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When the newly-made widow arose from her knees, 
she composed the limbs of her dead husband, and set 
the room in order ; she then sat down in her arm-chair 
to watch by the body during this sorrowful night." 
Towards mormng, she slumbered a little, but started 
from her sleep in afi&ight ; she had had a painfa] dream, 
from which she awoke in an agony of terror, opened 
her eyes, and saw her husband stretched out upon his 
bed. It required some minutes to recall to her mind 
what had happened, and to convince herself that the 
happy union of nearly a whole life was for erer dis- 
solved in this world. 

" Thy will, Lord, not mine, be done," she cried 
with sincere faith ; " he will not return to me, but I 
shall go to him." 

And her thoughts, now calmed down to a pious resig- 
nation, turned to her son Daniel, and remained intent 
upon him. She longed for to-morrow evening, when 
Daniel might be expected to return. The anxious 
mother passed another sleepless night. 



The following evening, Daniel returned to lus 
widowed mother. He had experienced a bad passage 
homewards ; not from the vnnds and the waves, which 
had been quite favourable ; but from the inward storm 
that had raged in his own heart. 

Awakened very early, with a severe headache, and 
finding himself stretched on the floor of the saloon, 
where he had been left, and which was still nearly 
dark, he gradually recalled the circumstances that had 
brought him there, and all that had happened to him. 
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The suffermg in his head was then overwhebned by the 
more intense agony that seized upon his heart, into 
which conscience darted its burning sting with a force 
not to be endured ; and we will not say, that human 
nature did not rise up in irritated feelings, and that, in 
addition to self-reproach, he did not feel a sentiment of 
indignation against the Hamburg sailor who had led 
him astray. He thought upon his little native island, 
upon his mother and his sick father, and he was ready 
to tear his hair with anguish and remorse. He would 
have prayed, but the tumult of his soul was too violent 
for him to compose his thoughts to prayer. One brief 
ejaculation he uttered, " God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner." These few words, issuing from a heart over- 
flowing with a keen sense of guilt, might yet wing 
their flight to the throne of grace, and bring healing 
and peace down through him who is our advocate at 
Qod*9 right hand. Thus it is that sin leaves in the 
soul an anguish that one thing only can assuage ; for 
there is only one Being in the universe through whom 
we can be delivered from it. Blessed is the sinner who 
flies at once to him for comfort. 

When upon the sea, Daniel became better ; the fresh 
breeze alleviated his bodily sufferings, and the more 
the distance from Hamburg increased, his mind felt 
relieved as from a heavy and oppressive burden. 
Happily the money he had received for his oysters was 
safe; though his own pocket money, which he had 
been saving up for a long time, was nearly all gone. 

During the passage, Daniel sought to calm his mind, 
and for that purpose worked so hard, that even his 
friends were astonished at the strength he displayed in 

g2 
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rowing. He now took no notice of the Tillages or 
their church towers, nor of Cuzhayen or its Hghthoose. 
Forward ! forward ! was his only thought : when the 
waves, dashing over the gunwale of the boat, sprinkled 
his face with their spray, he breathed more freely, and 
felt soothed. At length Heligoland was in sight ; bat 
never before had he experienced so painful a sensa- 
tion at the distant view of his native rock. He wished 
himself there, and yet dreaded the arrivaL 

The evening was not far advanced when the boat 
came in. His mother, whom he had requested to meet 
him, was on the shore. Daniel flew to her arms, and 
in a moment the sad tale was whispered faintly into his 
ear. His head swam, he staggered homeward, and 
reached the top of the staircase he knew not how. 
There, standing before the bed on which his father's 
corpse was stretched, his grief burst forth in an agony 
of tears. His mother, little suspecting the full bitter- 
ness of his sorrow, and thinking to soothe his anguish, 
said to him, "He was constantly crying, Daniel! 
Daniel ! Last night, about eleven o'clock particularly, 
he never ceased pronouncing your name." 

At these words Daniel smote his breast ; his mother 
looked at him with alarm, not knowing how to interpret 
his despair ; but he kept the torment of his remorse 
close shut up for. the present in his own heart. 

Liitze Toenning was buried in the cemetery of 
Heligoland ; his widow and his son passed that day in 
deep sorrow. When they were alone together, in the 
evening, in that now desolate room, the mother thought- 
ful and pensive, and Daniel leaning his head on both 
his hands, after a long silence, she said. 
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Now, Daniel, you must be my sole support.** 
Oh, yes,'* said Daniel, "with God's help I will be 

80/' 

My son, walk with God, as your father always 
walked before you.** 

" Oh, pray that I may, dear mother,'* said DanieL 
And, in his inmost heart, he made a silent promise to 
Gk>d, to strive to be more faithful to him in fatnre, praying 
that he might have grace and help from the Holy Spirit, 
to preserve him from again falling into temptation. 

Mother !" he suddenly exclaimed, " forgive me !" 

Forgive you ! For what, my son P " 

Yes, forgive me the wrong I have done you." 
He then related to her all that had passed at Ham- 
burg during the night in which his father died. His 
mother, having heard the sad tale, remained thoughtful 
and with her eyes closed; then, making an effort to 
rise, she went and fetched her Bible, which she opened, 
and said to her son, " Have you not learned the fifth 
commandment P ' Honour thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.' Tes, Daniel, this has a deeper 
meaning than mere outward respect to our earthly 
parents ; it means that we are, above all things, to love 
our heavenly Father, and have his fear grafted in our 
hearts. It is upon this principle that we learn to love 
and honour our earthly parents, and avoid giving them 
pain." 

Saying these words, the poor mother's heart was 
overwhelmed with grief ; but Daniel, throwing his arms 
around her neck, said, "With God's grace, dear 
mother, this is the last time I will give you pam." 
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And so it was : from that day Daniel deroted himself 
entirely to the comfort and happiness of his aged 
mother ; and he scmpolonsly shunned every kind of evil 
companionship. But at his fishing trade he was inde- 
fatigable ; he worked harder than any other, was always 
the first on the shore in the morning, and the last to 
leave his labour in the evening. The seriousness of his 
manners astonished his comrades, some of whom 
looked upon him as a hypocrite, though, during the 
period of his mourning for his father, every one re- 
spected his sorrow, and put no questions to him. From 
the moment that his work was done, he hastened to 
cheer the loneliness of his mother's widowed home, to 
carry to her his daily earnings, and to pass the whole 
evening in reading to her the Holy Bible, and sudi 
other religious books as he possessed. In all this 
there was no hypocrisy, as some supposed; it sprang 
entirely from that noblest feeling of the Christian heart, 
love — ^love to God and Christ, in the first place — ^love 
to his bereaved parent in the next. God alone, who 
reads the heart, could judge of its sincerity; but his 
poor mother felt its effects, and forgot the faidt he had 
confessed to her. Yet he never could forgive himself for 
having been betrayed into such grievous sin, at the 
moment when his father's spirit was being called to 
meet his God ; and he thought he never coidd do too 
much for her who at that same moment had lost her all in 
this world, except himself. Thus his sole earthly care 
was to make his mother's life pass peaceably, and never 
did a word pass between them but what came from 
tender and affectionate hearts. 

Daniel, thus " walking humbly with his God," re- 
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covered his peace of mind. His character always 
retained a tinge of melancholy ; but his was the *' godly 
sorrow that worketh repentance unto salvation not to 
be repented of." Besides, his constant habit of reading 
the Bible kept him near to Him, who came " to seek 
and to save that which was lost."* However, his peace 
of mind was not altogether perfect ; one painful feel- 
ing still lurked in his heart. His thoughts would 
sometimes turn to the Hamburg sailor, who had sought 
his ruin by leading him into temptation, and his mind 
was then sorely disturbed. Often, when this feeling 
took possession of his mind, he betrayed such unequi- 
vocal symptoms of inward emotion, that his mother 
perceived it, and inquired the cause; but he never 
could summon resolution to confess it to her. He did 
better, however, for he prayed earnestly to God to be 
delivered from every evil thought and feeling. And in 
or^er to obtain further strength in this struggle, he 
read over and over again those words of the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, " He that hateth his brother is in 
darkness, and walketh in darkness." f "Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer ; and ye know that no 
murderer hath eternal life abiding in him."} And then, 
by God's mercy, an inward voice spoke to his heart 
and said, " Forgive him, for he is thy brother." 



More than a year had elapsed since the events before 
related had happened. It was the month of October ; 
the weather had for many days been cold and tempes- 

♦ Luke xix, 10. t 1 John ii. 11. } lb. iii. 16. 
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tuoos, and the storms succeeded each other at Heli- 
goland with nngovemable fury. For eight days not 
a single boat had been able to leave the island, and 
almost daily timbers and planks, and other indications 
of shipwrecks, were washed ashore. 

On Monday, there was seen from the diff a vessel 
in the distance, to the north of the island. The fisher- 
men who were assembled there could perceive with 
their glasses that this ship was labouring fearfolly 
against the winds and waves : it was evident that she 
had already lost one of her masts, and that she was 
being driven in the direction of Heligoland. To put 
off to her assistance in such weather seemed impose 
sible. As she approached nearer, all the sailors and 
boatmen descended to the shore, while the other inha- 
bitants crowded on the cliff. The unhappy seamen on 
board of the vessel were now seen making signals of 
distress ; but the tempest roared, and the foaming sea 
was breaking over the highest rocks, and it was next 
to impossible to stand upright, even upon the shore, 
without support. At the end of half an hour the ship 
struck upon a reef, and some of the men threw them- 
selves overboard, while others remained upon the deck 
wringing their hands. 

While the Heligolanders were looking at this melan- 
choly sight from the cliffs, and the women were lament- 
ing the fate of the shipwrecked mariners, a boat was 
suddenly seen darting from the shore, carried along by 
the waves, sometimes bounding over their crowns, at 
the next moment lost in the troughs. Two men were 
on board the boat : they were Daniel and his mate. 
No time had been lost in reflection, for they leaped at 
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once into the boat, recommending their souls to Grod, 
and praying to him to give them strength and direct 
their conrse towards the wreck. The spectators were, 
some of them, alarmed by their rashness ; but others 
were made to blush at their own selfishness and want 
of courage. In a few moments three more boats fol- 
lowed in Daniel's heroic track. A hundred hearts were 
lifted up to God for their preservation and the success 
of their noble enterprise. God was pleased to grant 
their prayers; and, amidst a thousand dangers, they 
reached the ship. Provided with poles and ropes, after 
the most energetic efforts, they succeeded in rescuing 
the whole of the ship's company and passengers, ex- 
cepting two who had jumped overboard. 

The brave Heligoland seamen, on their return, were 
welcomed with joy and shouts of applause, especially 
Daniel, who had set the example of thus risking his 
own life to save so many men. The shipwrecked vessel 
was an English brig, and nearly all who were on board 
were of that nation: some few Germans, however, 
were among the passengers. They had been for three 
days and nights engaged in the fearful struggle between 
life and death. All the houses in the little island were 
DOW thrown open to receive them. Daniel carried to 
his own house a young German of about twenty years 
of age, whom he had saved himself. He bore him 
into the house, and laid him senseless on his own bed, 
where his mother lavished upon him the kindest atten- 
tions to restore him to life. It was long, however, 
before she succeeded ; and the mother, in her care of 
the stranger, ahnost forgot her son who had risked his 
life to save him. 
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Daniel had seated himself silentlj at the window, as 
if uuconscions of the heroic act which he had per- 
formed. He was tracing unmeaning characters upon 
the glass with his fingers ; bnt his thoughts were em- 
ployed upon a very different subject. They carried 
him back to his father's deathbed ; then to the dancing- 
room at Hamburg, where an evil companion had be- 
trayed liim into sin, while his father's spirit was taJdng 
its flight to heaven. He thought he heard his father's 
unceasing cry, "Daniel! Daniel!" Then he pictured 
to himself that father lying dead, while he himself was 
remaining in a state of degrading insensibility in the 
tavern. He heard, too, his weeping mother reminding 
him of the fifth commandment that he had forgotten 
and broken. What then had happened to him P Why 
should those recollections of former days come upon 
him to trouble bis conscience at such a moment ? Was 
not the fire yet extinct in his heart P No, the fire was 
rekindled. The corrupt nature was struggling within 
him, and striving to subdue the influence of those 
supplies of Divine grace which he had obtained through 
prayer and the reading of God's holy word. He 
whom he had saved from the shipwreck, and who was 
stretched senseless upon his bed — the very same in 
which his father died — ^was his seducer at Hamburg. 
Daniel forbore to make it known to his mother ; and, 
seeing the unhappy youth lying in this deplorable state, 
he began to pity him, and the anger he had felt against 
him began to subside. There was, however, a louder 
and more powerful voice than mere human compassion 
that spoke to his heart; he remembered that Christ 
has commanded us to forgive our bitterest enemies. 
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and that, deeply as he had sinned under that man's 
inflnence, yet that he had, as he humbly hoped, ob- 
tained pardon from his Lord. Still he remained thonght- 
fol : the evil one would not loose his hold without a 
struggle ; but what could all the legions of Satan do 
when Divine grace was invoked, and the voice of Jesus 
said to the tempter, " I charge thee, come out of him, 
and enter no more into him ?"* 

When the evening came, Daniel made up a bed on 
the ground for himself, leaving the stranger in undis- 
turbed possession of his own. At the end of some 
days the young man began to recover, and was able to 
converse, but not to sit up in the bed. Daniel was still 
struggling with the natural feelings of his heart, and 
had not yet been able to make up his mind to speak to 
him ; but he prayed without ceasing for grace and help 
from above, and at length the victory was achieved. 

One morning he had gone out at his usual early 
hour ; and, in the course of the day, the stranger felt 
80 much better that he related to the compassionate 
aged woman, who had nursed him as tenderly as if he 
had been a son, all the particulars of the shipwreck, 
describing the dangers and sufferings of the time during 
which they had been exposed to the horrors of the 
storm. He said that he could scarcely even now 
believe that he was on solid land. It was now drawing 
on towards evening, when Daniel came in; and his 
mother begged him to watch by the invalid for a little 
while, as she had something to procure at a shop a 
few doors off. The critical moment was now arrived. 
Daniel stood for a short time at the window struggling 

• Mark ix. 25. 
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with his feelings, till an appeal to the throne of grace 
in silent prayer inspired his heart with better thoughts; 
he then drew near the bed and sat down. The two 
yonng men looked at each other for a moment or two 
in silence, when Daniel said, " We hare met before." 

" I think so," answered the stranger ; " but I cannot 
recollect where." 

" I remember it too well," said Daniel. " It was in 
a tavern at Hambnrg. Have you already forgotten a 
fisherman of Heligoland, who mentioned to yon his 
desire to go to America, but that his father objected to 
it P Tou tried to make him forget both his earthly and 
his heavenly Father. You had left your own home 
against your parents* will ; and when I reproved you 
for your fault, you inveigled me into a scene of tempta- 
tion, and deprived me of my reason by means of strong 
liquors. Do you remember this ?" 

The young sailor was speechless, and pale as deatL 

" Will you hear more ?" continued Daniel. " At the 
very time when I was plunged in this mire of sin, — 
mark this well! — ^in the place where you now are, 
stretched like you on that very bed where you are 
lying, — ^my father breathed his last, calling for his son, 
and praying to God for him." 

Daniel covered his face with both his hands. The 
hardy sailor, who from his childhood had almost lived 
upon the sea, and never quailed in the fiercest storms ; 
the brave spirit that fearlessly launched his frail bark 
upon the raging waves, when God was his only hope of 
returning alive, to save the drowning mariners from 
the wreck of their ship, covered his face, and sobbed 
aloud. Yet in those tears was there one grain of 
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bitterness against his tempter P No ; that had now all 
passed off; as the blood of the Lamb had washed away 
his own sin, so truly repented of, so had the Spirit of 
grace cleansed from his heart all rancour against his 
enemy. The struggle had been long and p^unful, bnt 
God had given him the victory through Jesus Christ. 
He wept ; but it was in bitter remembrance, never to 
be effaced, of his one great fault. 

The seaman could not utter a word. His whole life, 
passed in sinful neglect of his God and Saviour, rose 
up before his eyes ; his parents, whom he had forsaken, 
who perhaps were now gone, appeared vividly to his 
mind's eye; and his long course of wickedness was 
presented fearfully and distinctly before him. It was 
the turning point ; it was the moment that God in his 
mercy had granted for the conversion of the reckless 
sinner; his heart was softened by the tears of the 
brave, strong-hearted sailor to whom he owed his life, 
and at length he exclaimed, '' I sought your ruin, and 
yon have saved my life !" 

Daniel interrupted him : " Say no more of that ; it is 
all gone by ; for I know that God has forgiven me for 
Christ's sake. I believe, what perhaps to you may 
seem an idle dream — ^I believe, with a firm, unflinching 
faith, that to the bitter agonies of Christ upon the 
cross I owe the pardon which I humbly trust I have 
obtained." 

" No, no !" cried the sick youth, upon whose hitherto 
darkened soul the Sim of righteousness was beginning 
to shed his healing rays ; " no, no ; it is no longer an 
idle dream for me. I thought so once; but I have 
been in danger, and on the brink of death. You came 
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to my rescue ; but who guided you to me ? What ann 
less powerful thau Qod*s could have preserved your 
little craft among those fearful waves, when our strong, 
noble vessel could not stand before them ? Yes, I see 
there must be a God who governs all things, and orders 
them for the best ; and he must be a forgiving God, or 
he woidd never have spared such a sinner as I have 
been ; there must be a Saviour, too, who has pleaded 
for me — " 

"And plucked you 'as a firebrand out of the burn- 
ing,'"* added Daniel. "But hear me yet a little 
longer. I never yet knew anger or hatred against any 
one but you, — oh ! may God forgive me this sin too ; — 
but I once wished to have you in my power that I 
might revenge myself upon you, forgetting that it has 
been said, 'Avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
place unto wrath : for it is written, Yengeance is mine ; 
I will repay, saith the Lord.*f The wish was deep 
and deadly sin. It is God, then, that you must thank 
for saving you from death, not me. But now hear me; 
my desire now is to be your friend, and to be of service 
to you. Do you consent to this P God, who directs 
our ways and causes all things to work together for our 
good, has doubtless had some great and merciful end in 
view in casting you upon this shore; and what has 
seemed a misfortune may, perhaps, be the greatest of 
blessings to you. You have hitherto lived in sin ; oh, 
return to God, 'for with the Lord there is mercy, and 
with him is plenteous redemption.'} Return, too, to 
your earthly father as soon as your strength will 

* A.mo8 iv. 11. f Rom. xii. 19. 

% Psalm cxxx. 7. 
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allow; who knows bnt that at this moment he may 
be dying, as mine was when I sinned so grievonsly at 
Hamburg?" 

Daniel, at these words, rashed into the adjoining 
room, and returned instantly with a book in his hand. 
" Here," he said, ** is what was stronger than I, and 
what has vanquished all my anger, all my evil thoughts, 
and taught me the duty I owe to God and man." 

He opened the Bible, and read aloud the fifth com- 
mandment. ** Friend," he said, " he who neglects this 
commandment can never expect happiness either here 
or hereafter." 

The sailor now gave Daniel the history of his life. 
It was a godless life, without a hope for the present 
or the future. It will be sufficient to say, that he was 
a native of Bremen, and having from his childhood 
entertained a strong desire for the sea — to which his 
father, who was a stem man, as strongly objected — he 
ran away firom him at the age of fourteen, and went on 
board an American ship at Hamburg, which was on 
the point of sailing to New York. Being a strong, 
active lad, he soon became an expert sailor, and at the 
time when he fell in with Daniel he was the mate of 
his ship. His stay in Hamburg had then been but 
short, and he had since been employed in visiting 
difTerent parts of the world; but at length, having 
quarrelled with his captain while in England, he had 
left his ship, and was returning to Hamburg in the 
English brig in which he was wrecked. He now felt 
• a sincere eontrition and humiliation for the past, and 
he hoped that, if his parents were living, he should 
now carry home with him a penitent and believing 
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heart, and that his heavenly Father would grant that 
he might find favour with his earthly parents. 

"There is, indeed," exclaimed Daniel, when the 
young man had concluded, "one living and eternal 
God, who hateth iniquity, and who, in his justice, must 
punish sinners. If we had not a Saviour we should 
all be lost, for every man is a sinner, and not one can 
stand before Him. But now, 'there is no condenmation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit.'* My father died in 
this faith in the Saviour, and I hope, by his grace, 
both to live and die in the same. Oh, my friend, per- 
severe in believing prayer, and you will soon learn how 
sweet a thing it is to love the Lord Jesus." 

The seaman replied, " I was shipwrecked ; but, God 
be praised, I have come safe to land." 

It was some time before the young mariner reco- 
vered strength enough to undertake even the short 
voyage to Hamburg. During that time he was care- 
fully nursed by Daniel's mother ; and the good pastor 
who had attended old Liitze Toenning on his death- 
bed came frequently to see him, and by his pious con- 
versation was made, by God's grace, the instrument of 
establishing and confirming him in the good resolutions 
he had formed. The prodigal at length returned to 
his native home, and found his parents alive. They 
received him with kindness ; and in his future life he 
showed that he was a true disciple of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

* Rom. viii. 1. 
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A BOUQUET OF LILIES. 

Ye lovely flowers, 'tis yours to preach 
Lessons of truth, and humbly teach 

The faithless and the proud : 
Arra/d in garb of sweetest hue. 
Our Father's care we trace in you ; 
And, still to Him who made you true. 

Ye warn the thoughtless crowd. 

Let those of feeble faith, whose breast 
With doubts and fears can never rest, 

Consider how ye grow : 
Ye toil not with perplexing care ; 
Ye do not spin the coats ye wear, 
Nor paint those colours bright and fair. 

In which ye sweetly glow. 

The hand of Him who built the skies 
Adorns his flowers with varied dyes. 

And clothes each beauteous plant ; 
Th' Eternal One, whose sovereign power 
Can make earth's haughtiest despot cower, 
Stoops to regard the humblest flower, 

And tend each little want. 

BKOAJ). 

The bouquet of flowers presented in the coloured 
picture consists of the White, the Water, the Showy, 
the Superb Lilies, and the Lily of the Valley. 



I MUST BE RICH. 



"I AM detennined to be rich, mother, come what 
may. Long enough have I seen the privations caused 
by poverty to those dearer than life itself. It has 
grieved me to see the exertions you have made since 
the death of my father, to educate me and to shield 
dear Amy from want, while your own pale cbeek too 
often has told me that the care lavished on your 
children was far more needed by yourself. I will seek 
to be rich." 

These words were passionately uttered by William 
Marshall, a lad of sixteen, whom his widowed mother 
had just been advising on the choice of a profession, 
and suggesting that, if he felt the attractive power of 
the cross, none would be so agi'ceable to her fondest 
wishes as the Christian ministry. They were walking 
up and down a little gravelled terrace in front of their 
cottage, where Mrs. Marshall had induced her son to 
breathe the sweet evening air and enjoy the odour of 
the flowers for a few moments before returning to his 
books. His keen eye and expansive forehead announced 
that study was no toilsome task to him; while his 
slight figure and hollow cheek suggested that> for some 
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reason or other, the mind had of late been too vigo- 
rously worked for his physical health. The winter 
before had been his first term at college ; but the joy 
of his anxious mother at his successes there was 
somewhat damped by finding, on his return, that his 
strength had evidently been overtasked, and that with 
his ardent preparation for the next term he appeared 
unwilling to allow the charms of the country, or even 
the claims of friendship, to interfere. The secret of 
all was to be found in the avowal he had just made, 
" I must be rich." 

At an early age Mrs. Marshall had been left a widow 
with two children and a very limited income. William 
and Amy were so young at the time of their father's 
death, that they were alike unconscious of the loss they 
had sustained, — of the showers of wordy sympathy ex- 
pended on their case, by those who, without much 
self-denial, could amply have supplied their temporal 
necessities, — or of the strong hand of faith with which 
their youthful mother laid the woman's weakness, the 
widow's woe, and the tender parent's fears at the feet 
of her Father and her Grod. Putting aside even the 
selfish luxury of indulging grief, she set herself to the 
noble task of engaging in the struggle of life for the 
sake of those she loved, and of training them, with a 
sincere reliance on the aid of the Holy Spirit, for 
Christ and heaven. She had so far succeeded that 
Amy, her eldest child, had grown up, devoting the 
talents of a cultivated mind, and the far richer treasures 
of a loving heart, to the service of Him who loved us 
and gave himself for us. She had now left the mater- 
nal roof to fill a situation as governess in a family 

H 2 
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who resided at a short distance. No arrangement could 
have been more distasteful to William than that his 
gentle sister should be thus obliged to earn her bread. 
The agony of imagining some of the troubles she might 
be subjected to, and of knowing the certainty of his 
mother's straitened means, had led the ardent, affec- 
tionate youth to set his heart on climbing the slippery 
road to fame and riches, and of rescuing his bdoYed 
relatives from want and toil. 

From his earliest childhood Mrs. Marshall had 
devoted her son to Grod, and longed to see some desire 
springing up in his mind to labour where his father 
fought and fell — in the ministry of the gospel. As he 
grew up he had often talked with pleasure of these 
prospects ; but, alas ! the glitter of worldly wealth 
had dazzled his young eye, and he had determined 
to disclose to his mother his fixed resolution of pre- 
paring for and, if possible, vrinning a lucrative civil 
appointment in India. He fully expected that she 
would disapprove of his plans, but had resolved to 
carry his point by picturing the grand results which 
should accrue to the entire family from such success, 
and the happiness in which, after temporary separation, 
they might all live together. To this disclosure the 
opening sentences of this story were the introduction ; 
and when in hurried words and eager tones he had 
poured all his plans into the ear of his mother, he 
threw his arm fondly round her, and looking full in 
her face, his deep expressive eyes flashing from beneath 
the overhanging brows, he said, " Mother, for my sake, 
•—for Amy's sake, — ^for your ovm dear sake, can you 
deny your consent ? " 
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" My child," replied Mrs. Marshall, " if I believed 
that such a course would be for your true happiness 
and best interests, not all the pain of tearing asunder 
those ties which bind the widow's heart to the son of 
her love could induce me to throw the slightest obstacle 
in your way ; but, William, I cannot think it to be so. 
Has my son forgotten that * they that will be rich fall 
into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition ?' I do indeed desire to see you rich, but in 
a different way from what you mean — rich in faith, 
rich in good works, rich in the blessing of Grod, rich 
in making many rich, rich in the promises of the cove- 
nant of grace. I have tried them, dearest William, 
and never found them fail." 

".But surely, mother, you cannot tliink it any sin 
to have wealth : many religious people are very rich." 

" So far, William, from thinking it a sin to be rich, 
I esteem wealth, when won by proper means and used 
for God*s glory, a very great blessing." 

"How then, mother, can you disapprove of my 
attaining to a position which you confess would afford 
means of extended usefulness ?" 

" My dear boy, the value of every action depends on 
the motive ; now if your object in labouring so hard 
were to win some certain and lasting good, I would 
say you were wise in making the effort. But when the 
prize is at best a very doubtful one, and the motive- 
power a desire to possess wealth, I believe we can 
scarcely ask the blessing of Grod on the attempt. The 
man whose life-utterance has been 'I must be rich,' 
will, I fear, be found to have lost a life, if not 
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eternity also. Your diaracter is too transparent not 
to have enabled me ere this to guess your thoughts, 
and I intended asking you to peruse a little sketch 
I made of the history of two relatives of my own, 
whose very dissimilar careers helped me in forming my 
decision. But perhaps a mother's voice may atone foi 
the imperfections of her pen ; so if you will step intc 
the parlour and bring me a small manuscript from my 
work-table drawer, we can rest in this little arbom 
while I read it to you.'* 

In a few moments WilKam was seated by his mother's 
side, and Mrs. Marshall began. 

** Lionel and Horace were cousins ; they spent much 
of their childhood together, and when school-days 
came they studied at the same desk and enjoyed 
similar advantages. There was one great difference, 
however, in their education. In the home of Lionel, 
wealth, with all its brilliant accompaniments, was wor- 
shipped ; rich and respectable were considered synony- 
mous ; and while dae attention was paid to the exter- 
nals of religion, its spirit and power were unknown. 
Horace had a pious mother, who, by the powerful 
attraction of a holy life, insensibly led her whole family 
to what is good, and, while some still remain to bless 
her memory, many of the household have gone to join 
her amid the sanctities of the heavenly world. Years 
passed on, and the boys became young men: Lionel 
devoted himself to business, Horace went to college. 
To be a merchant-prince, to amass an immense fortune, 
to live in splendour, and end his days in luxury and 
ease, were the objects for which Lionel laboured and 
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saved, denied himself proper rest either for mind or 
body, and neglected the concerns of his soul. He 
employed every energy to accomplish his selfish ends. 
His days were spent in a dingy counting-house, and 
his nights frequently passed in sleepless anticipations 
of the profit or loss of the morrow. The sabbath even, 
with its hallowed rest, brought no repose to him. 
Secret prayer had long ago been discarded; it was 
therefore easy to neglect the house of God and the 
sacred volume; while the golden hours of the holy 
day were passed a^ his fancy or his worldly interests 
suggested. Of course, like others who madly pursue 
the world, he intended to become religious at some far- 
distant period, when it might be more convenient than 
at present. 

" The happiness of others was too trivial a matter 
to be thought of by Lionel; his passion for money 
increased with every growing year, and, trying to 
forget promises made in early youth, he rudely crushed 
the hopes of one who faithfully loved him, and 
married a richer but not a fairer bride. To make a 
name and build up a house, were the new forms in 
which ambition presented itself to his mind. Money 
flowed in; every scheme prospered; a son, for whom 
he had ardently longed, was bom : might not he now 
be content? No! ambition was the only light that 
illumined his dark soul, and it shone but to deceive. 
Much happiness was not to be expected where mutual 
attachment and confidence were strangers. Lionel had 
married for a fortune, his wife for position in society ; 
and each party, having in a certain degree gained the 
object aimed at, was content to permit the other to 
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find enjoyment in any way fancy directed. Making 
money seemed to constitute the cliief pleasure of the 
one; spending it in lavish profusion the delight of 
the other. The claims of God's cause at home or 
missions abroad, of the suffering sick or the perishing 
poor, were ignored, except on some public occasion 
when Rumour with her hundred tongues was sure 
to proclaim the generous gift, and Fame to shout a 
loud note in honour of the givers. 

"The first interruption to this course of worldliness 
was the death of their only child. A very short illness 
laid the blooming boy in the dust, and both parents 
sorrowed as those must mourn who have never found 
the heavenly Comforter, and who, even in sight of the 
uplifted Saviour, wearily wander on through life's 
journey under the double weight of their sins and their 
sorrows. After a brief period of bitter grief, Lionel 
returned with renewed ardour to the worship of the 
golden image to which he had so long bowed down. 

" It appeared necessary to his interests at this time 
to undertake a voyage to the East Indies, in order that 
he might arrange affairs left in comparative disorder by 
the sudden death of his agent there. To while away 
the tedium of an old-fashioned six months' sail, he was 
induced by some of his fellow-passengers to tiy a few 
games at cards. Anew demon was suddenly awakened; 
the love of play developed itself with a rapidity only 
equalled by its intensity, and when he placed his foot 
on the sunny shores of Hindostan he was a con- 
firmed gambler. The more sure gains of trade now 
seemed too slow. If the day were still spent in busi- 
ness, the night was usually passed at the gamiog-table. 
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Large sums were lost or won, and Avarice stood 
by, smilingly urging her victim to run greater risks in 
hope of farther success. 

" But though Lionel had so frequently despised the 
whisper of conscience and the voice of death, God sent 
a new warning in the form of severe sickness. The 
cholera — which happened to be raging in Calcutta at 
this time, and to which habits of intemperance he 
had lately indulged made him an easy prey — seized 
on him with terrible violence. For some hours body 
and mind were alike agonized. In every lull of physi- 
cal pain Remorse, with her scorpion sting, and Memory, 
with her scourge of many cords, inflicted their most 
severe chastisements on the spirit within, which, 
shrinking both from the review of the past and the 
still darker prospects of the future, seemed about to 
pass into eternity without God and without hope. In 
his wild distress he loudly called for a clergyman, and 
ere long a Christian missionary stood by his bedside. 
The venerable minister urged with tenderness and 
earnestness the necessity of instant repentance, and of 
trust in the atoning blood of Christ which cleanses from 
all sin. With words of touching simplicity and accents 
of love he told of the freeness of the forgiveness 
offered, the readiness of the Saviour to receive even the 
chief of sinners. He then knelt by the sufferer, and 
poured out a fervent prayer that Grod, for Christ's sake, 
would be pleased to pardon him, to enable him to cast 
his burden on the sinner's Friend, and, if it were his 
will, to spare him that he might testify by his life the 
sincerity of his repentance. With groans Lionel fol- 
lowed every petition, and many were the vows he 
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made — vows, alas ! soon to be broken. His life was 
spared; but he rose from his bed of pain to forget 
the goodness of the Lord, and, as soon as returning 
strength permitted, to bury in the excitement of the 
wine-cup or the gaming-table the remembrance of his 
late illness. 

" After some months he returned to England, broken 
down in health, and enfeebled in mind. Two or three 
years passed away, and still Lionel, now a gaunt spectre, 
was nightly to be found playing for desperately high 
stakes. But his course was nearly run : one night he 
, staked on a throw the greater part of his remaining 
wealth ; the die was cast, — ^he lost ! With one awful 
exclamation he rushed from the table — a raving maniac. 
The golden idol and the mind that had so long en- 
shrined it were shattered together. They had taken 
away his gods which he had made, and what had 
he more? An intense melancholy settled on him; 
the firm conviction that poverty, in its saddest form, 
awaited him, took possession of his mind, and he re- 
fused to listen to the representations of his friends, 
that, even after all the property which had been lost, 
enough remained to supply his every want. He was 
placed in an asylum, and there Lionel languished and 
died — a victim of Avarice." 

"William," said Mis. Marshall, "'So is he that 
layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward 
Grod.' Let me now turn from this dark picture to a 
very different one, the traits of which I think you will 
recognise. 

"Horace, whom we left at college, had been early 
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led to feel his need of a Saviour, and, though so 
gradual and tender had been the influence of the Holy 
Spirit in his heart that he might have been unable to 
point to the exact date of his conversion, it was 
not on this account the less real. From that time 
his most ardent desire was to consecrate every power 
to Christ, and his constant prayer, 'Open thou my 
lips, and my mouth shall show forth thy praise.' To 
be an excellent, if not an eminent minister, to tell 
sinners of the Saviour, to lay up treasures in heaven, 
to follow in the footprints of his risen Master — such 
were the desires of this young man. While at college, 
he laboured hard to take advantage of every source 
of information placed within his reach, remembering 
that a Christian should ever be *the highest style 
of man.' Soon after leaving the college, his talents 
attracted attention, and he received the charge of a 
congregation in one of the most densely crowded dis- 
tricts of London. A year passed away in unremitting 
labour, and he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
church and Sunday school filled with persons many of 
whom he had drawn from the very lowest classes of 
society. 

" Time passed on, and found Horace still at his post, 
with very little difference in his outward circumstances, 
except that he had now a household to rule as well as a 
congregation to take care of. * The Bible says thus,' 
was the rule of obedience in the family, from which 
there was no appeal. In all household arrangements 
there was a simplicity well becoming a minister of 
Jesus: he did not save to hoard, he saved to give. 
Often, after the evening shades had closed over the 
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great city, he miglit be found wending his way along 
the dingy alley or the loathsome lane, carrying temporal 
and spiritual relief to the sick and the dying. The 
damp cellar and the chilly attic were often witnesses of 
the intense love of souls which animated him, and the 
heaven-reflected lustre of his eye came like the sun- 
beams of spring, to melt icy hearts into confidence, 
and encourage every bud of promise. But, in all his 
efforts to do good, an entire dependence on Grod for the 
blessing was the most marked feature ; prayer was his 
delight, his support, his hourly employment ; in every- 
thing he rejoiced to make his wants known to his Father 
in heaven. 

" His treasure was already in the skies, no wonder his 
heart should be there also. When the ripe harvest 
bends humbly to the earth under its weight of riches, 
the reaper comes:— so it was with Horace. One 
very sickly autumn, when fever spread from street to 
street of the great metropolis, the untiring minister 
had been, Aaron-like, standing between the living and 
the dead, and lifting up the incense of intercessory 
prayer for his suffering people. His strengtb was 
exhausted by his incessant labours, and his mind op- 
pressed by the sad condition of those whose sick 
chambers, uncheered by one heavenly ray, were indeed 
' a land of darkness, as darkness itself, and where the 
light was as darkness.' 

He fell a victim to the prevalent malady. Death to 
him came as an angel's voice, saying, * Come up hither 
where He, who through life's pilgrimage has been thy 
Saviour and thy Shield, shall be thy exceeding great 
reward.' The little ones with their mother knelt by 
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the dying couch, while the father and husband com- 
mitted them, in faltering accents, to the care of the 
God of love ; and then, laying a hand on the head 
of each child, he exclaimed, 'Train up these chil- 
dren for Christ and heaven, and meet me with them 
there/ '' 



C( 



WiUiam," said Mrs. Marshall, "they were the last 
words of your father ! " 

Yery little more was said that evening; the memories 
of the past had thrown a sadness over the peaceful 
countenance of Mrs. Marshall, and even William did 
not care to pursue the original topic of conversation. 
So, offering his arm, he led his mother to the cottage, 
and, as his hour for study had arrived, went to his o\m 
room, — not to read, as usual, but to ponder over what he 
had just heard. 



Summer glided by, and sober autumn took its place. 
The college recess was just over, and William Marshall 
was to leave home on the morrow. A bright fire glowed 
in the little parlour, the red curtains looked more than 
usually rosy in the fire-light. William and Amy were 
by their mother's side, and the little party felt quite at 
liberty to give utterance to those heart-secrets so hard 
to be told in the searching blaze of day, so easy to 
communicate by the home fireside of evening. 

After a moment of silence, in which he seemed to be 
gathering up words for some important disclosuie, 
William said, " My dear mother, I have not forgotten 
the talk we had last summer, — ^I shaU never forget it. 
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It has shaped my course in a way I conld not have 
expected, and if my * life-utterance ' henceforward still 
is * I must be rich,' I hope to covet only the durable 
riches my father won.*' 

And when the little family knelt in prayer, fervent 
indeed were the thanksgivings of the widow to Him in 
whose hands are all hearts, that he had inclined her 
son to turn from the pursuit of wealth to nobler and 
holier aims ; and ardent were her supplications that God 
the Holy Spirit would guide him into all truth, and 
make him an able minister of the gospel of Christ. 



THE AUTUMN NOSEGAY. 



In the front sitting-room of one of the numerous 
houses overlooking the sea, on the west clifP of a quiet 
watering-place on the Kentish coast, sat two ladies, 
Mrs. Harvey and her daughter Mary. It was a dreary 
afternoon, and both had drawn towards the bright fire 
which was blazing in the grate : there was no rain, but 
a cold wind was driving against the window, and the 
sky had that dull, leaden appearance which is even less 
inviting than the changing aspect which it displays 
during a storm. Mrs. Harvey was employing herself 
busily with her pen ; but her daughter reclined on the 
sofa, and was now, in a listless manner, turning over the 
leaves of a periodical which lay on the table near her. 
Presently she threw aside the book and walked to the 
window, 

" What a miserable afternoon it is ! " she exclaimed, 
as, after gazing forth for some moments, she returned 
with ruffled brow to her seat. " I do wish, mamma, you 
would try to persuade papa to return home, — this is the 
most disagreeable place I ever was in in my life ; we 
Iiave not had one fine day since we have been here ; 
the air will do me no good, I am sure of that. 



» 
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" Do not say so, Mary," replied her mother ; " the 
weather may perhaps change, and as we have taken the 
house for three weeks, I think it would be a pity to 
throw away the money and return," 

" Well, it is most disagreeable," said the young lady, 
wrinkling up her brows still more than before; "we 
have not a book or anything in the world to amuse us. 
I expected to have been able to be out under the cliffis 
nearly all day." 

"Yes, I wish we had brought some more books," 
said her mother, looking up from her writing ; " but I 
do not think you have read this old magazine yet, Mary, 
which I found in the table drawer; there are really 
some very interesting things in it." 

" No, thank you, mamma^" said Mary, rejecting the 
proffered book ; " I did not come to the seaside to read, 
but to be out in the air." 

** Well, might we not get a little walk this afternoon? 
I do not think the wind would hurt you if you were to 
dress yourself warmly. I could finish my letter in the 
evening, and we should most likely meet your papa." 

" Oh no, mamma, pray do not mention it ; I could 
not walk in this wind on any account, it would almost 
cut me in pieces." 

" Well, dear," said the indulgent mother, " have a 
chair ; then you would only have to walk to the comer ; 
there are plenty there." 

" No, I hate being dragged about in a chair, like an 
old woman, it makes my feet so cold." 

" Then I may as ^well go on with my letter," said 
Mrs. Harvey despairingly, and again there was silence. 

In about half-an-hour the street-door opened^ and an 
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elderly gentleman, with a bright genial coimtenaiice, 
soon after entered the room. 

" Well, tolly dear," said he, " how are you getting 
on now ? been having your siesta ? — Come, you must not 
lie here any longer, or you will have no appetite for the 
shrimps which I have ordered home for tea ; put on all 
your warm things, and come for a little walk with me, 
while mamma finishes her writing : there was a bit o( 
blue trying to show itself in the sky just now, and if 
we make haste, perhaps we may see it." 

'' Oh, dear papa, I do not think I can possibly go out 
in such a wind as this ; pray let me stay where I am, it 
looks so miserably doll out of doors." 

" Nonsense, my love ; the day is well enough for the 
time of year ; we cannot always have sunshine, neither 
would it be good for us if we conld. Come, make haste 
and get your things." 

Mary, though, on the strength of her having been some 
time an invalid, she was accustomed to have her own 
way in most things, saw that she must now give up to 
her father. With a clouded face she left the room, and 
returned in about five minutes, equipped for a walk. 

"Which way should you like to go?" said her 
father, offering her his arm as they stood at the bottom 
of the steps. 

'' I do not care in the least ; all ways are the same to 
me," was the ungracious reply. 

" We will go through the fields on the top of the 
cliffs, then ; I don't quite fancy walking beneath it at 
present, for, as is always the case in autumn, a portion 
of it has fallen in this morning, and some poor men 
narrowly escaped being buried by it." 

I 
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** How very dreadful !" said Mary ; " and how pro- 
voking besides, for even if it should be fine now, we 
could not go again, though I always prefer walking 
under the cliffs to anywhere else." 

"We shall be able to go when the tide is out," 
said her father; "it is close beneath the diff that the 
danger lies.*' 

. They turned th^ir steps towards the fields of which 
Mr. Harvey had spoken, still keeping near the edge of 
the cliff. Mary drew her cloak more closely around 
her as the wind came sweeping along to meet them. 

" What a shocking cold place this is, papa>" said she ; 
" I wish we had gone to Hastings, it is so warm and 
balmy there." 

"Yes, my love," said her father; "but you know 
Mr. Ray prescribed a bracing air for you ; I assure 
you," he continued, "I am in a perfect glow, and so 
will you be when we have walked for half-an-hour." 

" Do you wish particularly to go into this field, papa ? " 
said Mary, as her father turned towards one in which 
the stubble had been left standing since the harvest, 
and which now appeared overgrown with weeds. 
" There is no path across it, and the stubble always 
hurts one's feet so." 

"I don't think this will," replied Mr. Harvey; "it 
does not seem very sharp, and I thought perhaps we 
might be able to find a nosegay for our mantelpiece ; 
I don't like to see it entirely without flowers." 

" A nosegay ! Papa, we shall be very clever if we 
find one here; why, there is nothing to be seen but 
weeds and thistles." 

"I think you are mistaken," said her father'; *'a 
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great many flowers often spring np in stubble fields ; 
suppose we at least try what we can do." 

Mary could not well refuse to go on, though she still 
persisted in saying that she could see nothing but 
weeds and thistles. 

« Here is some purple clover to begm with ; what a 
soft, beautiful flower the clover is," said Mr. Harvey, as 
he placed three or four blossoms in Mary's hand. 

Soon after they found a root of the yellow toad-flax, 
then some more clover, a marigold, and two or three 
scarlet poppies, besides a specimen of the blue anagallis, 
or pimpernel, which Mary, to her father's great deUght, 
discovered nestling under the shelter of a large stone. 
He was a good botanist, and had been searching for a 
specimen of it for some time before they left home, but 
had never been gratified by finding one. Mary, too, 
was naturally very fond of flowers, and having a good 
eye for colour, had ere she left the field arranged them 
so tastefully in her hand, that it was impossible for 
any one, even if in a bad temper, not to admire them. 
Mary's bad temper had, however, now passed away, and 
as they walked home she was the more eager of the 
two to add fresh beauty to their bouquet, and as ready 
as her father to acknowledge the bracing properties of 
the breeze, and to admire the beautiful motions of the 
seagulls, as in graceful curves they kept sweeping over 
the bosom of the dark waters. 

" If you are not tired, Mary," said her father, as they 
stood at their own door, " I think I should like to stay 
out a little longer." 

" Oh no, I am not at all tired now, papa>" she replied ; 
"let us go to the other cliff; we might perhaps find 

i2 
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some of our fayonrite scabions there to add to our 
nosegay." 

" Perhaps so," said Mr. Harvey, ** but it is not on 
that account that I wish to extend our walk ; I thought, 
Mary, I should like to talk to you a little about the 
nosegay." 

" The nosegay, papaP" 

"Yes, my love, do you not think it worth talking 
about?" 

'* Why yes ; but I think you told me the names and 
properties of most of the flowers when we were in the 
field." 

" I believe I did ; but I think there is still another 
lesson which you may learn from them." 

Mary smiled, and looked up inquiringly. 

" I am in earnest, my love," said her father. " What 
sort of a mood were you in, Mary, when we set off for 
our walk?" 

Mary looked down and blushed, as she answered, 
I fear in a very dissatisfied one, papa." 

You speak truly, Mary ; you were in the mood to 
walk about the world and find nothing for yourself but 
misery and unhappiness, whichever way you looked ; and 
I am sorry to say that it is by no means the first time 
that I have observed in you this inclination." 

" It seemed such a dull afternoon for a walk, papa, 
and I did not suppose that that barren-looking field 
could contain anything beautiful." 

'* I grant that it was a dull afternoon, but still you 
see we have not found the walk to be without its 
pleasures, nor that barren field without its flowers; 
depend upon it, my child, it is the same with human 
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life and human society ; if, as we move through them, 
we seek for nothing bat weeds and thistles, we shall 
find them in abundance ; but if, on the contrary, we set 
off on our journey with a cheerful and contented heart, 
determined to seek out, gather, and cherish the fiowers 
which a gracious God has scattered along our pathway, 
we shall find them too, and find also that they brighten 
and increase in proportion to our care in cultivating 
them." 

" I am sure, papa^" said Mary, " I do not wish to be 
discontented.'^ 

" No, my love, who could have such a wish P But 
depend upon ^it, if you do not earnestly endeavour to 
check such feelings as you displayed to-day, you will 
eventually become so. I have known some people who, 
though surrounded by blessings, constantly carried 
with them a gloomy and discontented mind, which cast 
its long dark shadow upon almost every object with 
which they came in contact ; and I have known others, 
who, though far less favoured incutward circumstances, 
yet, being endued with an opposite spirit, have shed 
light and happiness around them. God, my dear Mary, 
has wisely ordained that unmixed earthly happiness 
shall be the lot of none ; but he has nevertheless merci- 
fully granted to all many small means of enjoyment, 
which it is as ungrateful as unwise in any of us to 
despise or neglect. Do you think, Mary, if you had 
gone into the field alone you would have found this 
beautiful bouquet P " 

" No, dear papa» because I should never have thought 
of looking for it." 

" iei it then be a lesson for you in future, always to 
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look on the bright side of things, or if you cannot at 
once look on it, to look /or it. Learn to look for enjoy- 
ment in the little things of life ; yon may not always 
find them at first, but even at the worst the search can 
never go unrewarded ; for should you not discover what 
you seek, you will, by displaying a thankful and con- 
tented spirit, not only promote your own happiness, but 
also materially increase that of those around you." 

The lesson was not lost upon Mary; she strove hard 
to cultivate the spirit of which her father had spoken, 
and while seeking for true and lasting happiness only 
in that Fountain which is above, learned also that God 
had destined for his children many smaller springs 
here below, not the less pleasant for being often hidden 
under the unpromising aspect of things, which would 
be ranked by some as having a place only among the 
vexations and disappointments of life. 



THE WORLD FOR SALK 



The world fob sale ! — hang out the sign ; 

Call every traveller here to me ; — 
Who'll buy this brave estate of mine, 

And set me from earth's bondage free ? 
'Tis going ! — ^yes, I mean to fling 

The bauble from my soul away ; — 
I'll sell it, whatsoe'er it bring : — 

The world at auction here to-day. 

Come, turn it o'er, and view it well, 

I would not have you purchase dear ; 
'Tis going ! going — ^I must sell ! — 

Who bids P Who'll buy this splendid teak ? 
Here's Love, the dreamy potent spell. 

That beauty flings around the heart ; 
I know its power, alas ! too well ; — 

'Tis going. Love and I must part. 

Here's Wealth in glittering heaps of gold, — 
Who bids ? — But let me tell you fair, 

A baser lot was never sold ; 

Who'll buy the heavy heaps of care ? 
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And here, spread out in broad domain, 

A goodly landscape all may trace. 
Hall, cottage, tree, field, bill, and plain : 

Wbo'U buy himself a burial-place ? 

And FfiiBNDSHiP, rarest gem of earth — 

(Who e*er hath found the jewel his P) 
Prail, fickle, false, and little worth — 

Who bids for Fbxbndship, as it is ? 
'Tis going, going — ^hear the call : 

Once, twice, and thrice, — ^*Tis very low ; 
*T was once my hope, my stay, my all. 

But now the broken staff must go. 

Pame ! Hold the brilliant meteor high ; 

How dazzling every gilded name ! 
Ye millions, now*s the time to buy. 

How much for Fame P How much for Tame ? 
Hear how it thunders. — Would you stand 

On high Olympus, far renown'd. 
Now purchase, and a world command. 

And be — ^with a world's curses crown'd. 

Sweet star of Hope ! with ray to shine 

In every sad foreboding breast, 
Save this desponding one of mine, — 

Who bids for man's last friend and best ? 
Ah, were not mine a bankrupt life. 

This treasure should my soul sustain ; 
But hope and I are now at strife. 

Nor ever may unite again. 
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And Song ! — For sale my timeless lute ; 

Sweet solace, mine no more to hold : 
The chords that charm'd my sonl are mute, 

I cannot wake the notes of old. 
Or e'en were mine a wizard spell. 

Could chain a world in raptures high ; 
Yet now a sad farewell, farewell, 

Must on its last faint echoes die. 

Ambition, fashion, show, and pride— 

I part from all for ever now ; 
Grief, in an overwhehning tide, 

Has taught my haughty heart to bow. 
Poor heart ! distracted, ah ! so long, — 

And still its aching throb to bear ; — 
How broken that was once so strong ! 

How heavy, once so free from care 1 

No more for me life's fitful dream. 

Bright vision vanishing away ; 
My bark requires a deeper stream, 

My sinking soul a surer stay. 
By Death, stem sheriff, all bereft, 

I weep, yet humbly kiss the rod ; 
The best of alll still have left— 

My Faith, my Savioxjb, and my God. 

BALFH HOYT. 



THE FALLS OF NIAGAEA. 

Otxe path (says Dr. Dixon) across Goat Island 
brought US close to the American Fall. I sat down on 
the root of a tree, on a level with the crest of the 
cataract, and ahnost near enough to touch the waters 
with my foot. My companion, who had often seen 
these wonders of nature previously, left me alone, and 
amused himself by walking about the island. I sat 
silent and motionless a long time, looking with a sort 
of vacant astonishment on the whole scene. The 
thoughts, "It is grand; it is sublime; it is awfol;" 
crossed my mind, but nothing definite had fixed itself 
there ; all remained in the same confusion, chaos, stupe- 
faction. At length, as if awakening from a dream, I 
exclaimed, "How beautiful!" and then, in a moment, 
a thrill ran through my soul like an electrical shock, 
which at once scattered the mists, and I exclaimed, 
loud enough to have been heard, " Oh, yes, that is it, 
that is it ; it belongs to the beautiful." This was a new 
idea, a revelation, and transformed the whole scene in 
an instant into perfect unity and glory. 

With this general notion, this new instrument, I 
began to examine the several objects around; endea- 
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Youred to analyse, to separate, the elements ; to watch 
the extraordinary moyements of that liquid machine 
which was moving so majestically around me : and yet 
at the same time to combine, to grasp, the whole. Is 
beauty compatible with sublimity P Can the two attri- 
butes exist in one and the same object P Must the 
sublime be necessarily devoid of the beautiful P must 
the beautiful be destitute, per se, of the sublime ? 
These are questions which have engaged the attention 
of great authorities. Generally speaking they seem to 
have entertained the notion that the ideas are incom- 
patible — ^that the beautiful and the sublime belong to 
distinct and separate departments, whether of nature or 
of thought ; and that no union, no harmony, no concord 
of circumstances, can blend the beautiful with the sub- 
lime, or the sublime with the beautiful, constituting 
one and the same object. We venture to differ from 
these authorities ; and our proof, our demonstration, is 
the Falls of Niagara. 

No one doubts as to their sublimity ; the grandeur of 
the scene is too palpable, too imposing, too over- 
whelming, to admit of a doubt on this point. The 
subject admits not of reasoning— it is a matter of mere 
sensation. No human being ever beheld these wonders 
without doing homage to this sentiment. Many have 
probably been unable to comprehend their own sensa- 
tions as they have looked upon the astonishing pheno- 
mena ; but they have felt their power, and been subdued 
into rever^ce and awe. It seemed almost impossible 
for me to stir for a great length of time ; an irresistible 
fascination seizing all my faculties, as if overshadowed 
by the presence of mystic power, whose voice was 
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heard in the thunder of many waters, as well as his 
majesty seen in the grandeur of eyeiy object around. 

But the sensations of pleasure and happiness are 
produced by the beaatifal ; and at the same time, I 
considered Niagara as the most sublimely beautifal 
object my eyes ever beheld. All was most propitious. 
The sun shone forth in all his glory ; the skies were 
lofty, blue, clear, and stretched oyer a wide span, an 
ample arch, such as is only seen in such climates 
on a summer's day. 

Seated on the roots of the tree before mentioned, 
I began to employ my new power, the idea of the 
beautiful, and soon found its use. Above the crest 
of the cataract, the water was of a yeUow colour; 
but I saw as soon as it passed, with the exception 
merely of slight streaks of its primitive hue, and 
in one or two places of green, which only heightened 
the effect, it instantly changed into perfect white. 
This brilliant and dazzling white, as pure and spotless 
as snow, was predominant, and gave its character to the 
whole scene. By intense gazing I next perceived that 
the descending waters did not retain a smooth, glassy, 
stream-like surface, but broke into crystals, as the dew- 
drops of the morning, losing their watery appearance, 
and were made brilliant and sparkling like gems by the 
illumination of the sun's beams. This magnificent ex- 
panse of crystals was next seen falling from the preci- 
pice in countless myriads, not in confused heaps, but in 
perfect order, as an immense roU of beautifal drapery, 
studded with brilliants, and united by the force of some 
common element. This unity and order is, in fact, one 
of the peculiarities of the scene. It might be expected. 
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that the " flood of many waters " was dashed over 
stones and rocks, and broken into fragments. Not so. 
The flow is perfectly regular ; and the splendid sheet of 
white and dazriling fluid, of gems, is seen to fall in a 
regular and continued stream. The only deviation from 
this regularity is the apparent formation of a beautiful 
curve at the Great Fall, the bend or concave side being 
inward ; whilst below, the flood of white foam spreads 
itself out, like the robes of sovereignty at the feet of a 
mighty prince. But this splendid robe does not present 
the aspect of an even surface ; it is gathered into fes- 
toons, as if so formed for the purposes of ornament. 
The crest of the precipice is evidently uneven, there are 
rocky projections; and yet these are not sufficiently 
great to divide and break the waters in their fall, whilst 
the stream retains its unity. The effect of this is to 
grasp the flood, as if by the human hand, into folds 
which fsdl gracefully down, and add much to the beauty 
of the scene. 

Here, then, is the combiiiation of beauties seen at 
Niagara. Let the reader imagine a rock, with a crest 
three parts of a mile in length, and 160 or 170 feet 
above the level of the ground; then let him imagine 
some mysterious power everlastingly rolling from this 
crest a robe of hoar-frost, white, dazzling, pearly, 
descending like beautiful drapery, festooned and varied, 
yet regular in form, with a long train spread on the 
level plain below ; and he wiU have the best idea which 
I can give of the garniture of Niagara. Conceptions 
are difficult, perfect description impossible ; nature has, 
k)we¥er, supplied us with the power of short ejacula- 
tions in the place of all other means of expression; and 
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affcer gazing with indescribable intensity on this glorious 
object, I could only exclaim, " It is like beautiful robes 
falling from the shoulders of a goddess." 

As soon as some necessary preliminaries were dis- 
posed of, we went to see the Great Fall. The river at 
this point is about three-fourths of a mile across ; the 
fall itself is in the form of a crescent, and the curve 
inward, and is often called the Horse-shoe Fall, by 
reason of its resemblance. The descent of the water at 
the American Fall is 164 feet ; and at the greater one, 
158 feet. Below the cataract, the river is only half-a- 
mile in breadth, being, as we see, contracted after its 
descent, whilst its depth is said to be 300 feet. This 
rush of water is connected with distant forces. The 
river forms the outlet of the waters of the great upper 
lakes, which, together with Erie and Ontario, drain, ac- 
cording to Professor Drake, of Kentucky,' an area of 
country equal to 40,000 square miles ; and the extent 
of their surface is estimated at 93,000 square miles. 
These lakes contain nearly one-half of the fresh water 
on the surface of the globe. 

On arriving near the Fall I placed myself on Table 
Eock, the usual and best position to obtain a perfect 
view. With all the characteristics of beauty mentioned 
in connexion with the first scene described, we have 
here many additional elements brought to view. The 
difference is in position, extent, greatness, and, if the 
term may be employed, the unity and perfection of the 
object. The lesser Fall is that of a bnuich stream, — this 
is the parent river ; the former finds its way into the 
channel from the side, the bank, — this spans the 
channel itself. The crest of the smaller precipice is 
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nearly a straight line, this is a beautiful curve. The 
dependent stream looks like an accident, a phenomenon 
that need not have been, and in which, even now, some 
change might possibly be introduced; but the Great 
Fall looks like " the everlasting hills,** as, so to speak, 
an eternity, an essential, original, immutable power of 
nature. A stranger having never seen this Fall, would 
be led to imagine that something extremely confused 
must prevail, like the heavens in a storm, cloud cross- 
ing cloud, or like the ocean, agitated by opposing cur- 
rents. Nothing could be a greater mistake. The very 
opposite is the fact. The day does not break, the tide 
does not flow, the planet does not move in its orbit, 
with greater regularity and certainty than Niagara. 
From Table Rock, or my bedroom at the hotel, I always 
saw the same calm, unruffled, majestic object. No 
diminution or augmentation of water appeared, but a 
constant, inexhaustible roll of the torrent. Nothing 
analogous to the rise and fall of the tides, or the ebbing 
and flowing of the sea, occurs ; but one deep, even, ever- 
lasting movement. Winds and storms will scatter the 
spray before the cataract is reached, but after the waters 
have passed, they can have no effect ; they cannot turn 
the stream one hair*s breadth, or stop its course for a 
moment. There is something perfectly awful in the 
idea of the undeviating uniformity of aU the forces seen 
to be at work at this Great Fall. 

We stretch our gaze over the yawning deep, and per- 
ceive that the water has changed its aspect altogether. 
It has now a milk-like appearance, and is tossed, agitated, 
whirled, infuriated, heaving its bosom to an immense 
height, and sending forth its spray and mist to be arched 
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by the rainbow, and painted by the sunbeams with every 
variety of coloor;- thus imitating the progress of 
human events in reducing old, great, majestic, time-wom 
forms of power into chaos, and then handing them over 
to receive some new form, to run in new channels, and 
push their way into untried destiny. 

There this living monument stands, a glorious emblem 
of the majesty of God. It has been looked upon with 
wonder next to adoration by a countless number of 
visitors ; these have all received different impressions, 
in accordance with the structure of their nervous 
system, the powers of vision, and the faculty of combi- 
nation. Many have given their impressions to the 
public; some, in classic, eloquent, impassioned and 
poetic strains ; some, again, in scientific and geological 
language : but all have come short, all have failed. This 
attempt to convey the impressions of another soul, the 
feelings of another heart, is equally short of the truth, 
is equally a failure. Who can describe thunder P Who 
can paint the rainbow P Who can exhibit the ocean in 
language P Who can grasp the infinite P God has left 
in all Ids dominions and works space for imagination. 
Everything has its mystery, nothing its limits. Niagara 
stands a mystic creation, defyrog the admeasurements 
of the human intellect. But he welcomes all who ap- 
proach to indulge the feelings of admiration, wonder, 
and awe. And by the eternal roar of his glorious music, 
he sends up sounds of adoration to God, and challenges, 
for his Creator, the homage of all hearts. 



MRS. JOHN AND MRS. JAMES ; OR, " WHO 
SHALL BE GREATEST?" 

AN OLD man's STOKY. 

Twenty-five years ago, when there were fewer grey 
hairs on my head than there are now — though there 
were some even then — ^I was summoned from my quiet 
home to form one of a wedding party. To be quite 
correct, I should say a double wedding party. 

I need not be very expHeit as to persons or place : 
let it be considered sufficient to record that the wed- 
ding party was held in a thriving provincial town ; and 
that the father of the brides, who were sisters, was an 
old and dear friend, and once schoolfellow of mine. 
By a curious coincidence, the bridegrooms were 
brothers ; and I shall write of them here, simply as 
Mr. John and Mr. James. 

Many years had elapsed since I had seen the young 
ladies, and I was scarcely prepared for the change 
which had passed over them from the time that as fair 
and prattling children they had sat, one on each knee, 
and Hstened to my stories. But now in Ellen and 
Grace Paterson I found two lovely and apparently 
gentle and affectionate young women. 
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Well, they were married. The double event was 
joyfully celebrated. The young husbands were men of 
character, probity, temperance, and, let it be hoped, of 
true piety also. They were men of business ; so was my 
friend Paterson ; accordingly there was no disparity of 
rank and station, to cause future heartburnings and 
reproaches, jealousies and regrets. They were both 
inhabitants of the native town of the young wives, so 
that no mournful separations or long absences were 
dreaded. They both attended the same place of divine 
worship, and there seemed reason to anticipate that, in 
" going up to the house of God in company," the two 
families would continue very closely united in natural 
affection, and that each would strengthen the other's 
faith. And lastly, being thus bound together by many 
bonds, there seemed reason to believe that, should un- 
expected emergencies in things temporal arise, each 
might naturally look to the other for help. 

My friend, in a confidential communication with 
which he favoured me, dwelt much on these and 
kindred topics ; and with pardonable exultation he 
ventured to glance onward through the vista of many 
succeeding years, for he evidently derived much satis 
faction and solace from the pleasant vision of the 
families of his daughters, growing up in harmony and 
affection ; and of the sisters being kind, faithful advisers 
of each other, bearing one another's burdens, and re- 
joicing in one another's prosperity. 

My visit was protracted; and before I took my 
departure from my friend's house, I saw Ellen and 
Grace (not Paterson now) in their new homes. 

My first call was on Ellen, the elder sister, and the 
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wife of the elder brother, who was thereafter to be 
distinguished by the title of Mrs. John. I found her 
in a home of sufficient comfort, though she incidentally, 
but not complainingly by any means, hinted at some 
deficiencies which her young husband had willingly 
promised some day to supply. The house, in fact, was 
old-fashioned and inconvenient, and though large 
enough for a young married couple, was not altogether 
adapted for a family home. But, as I said, Ellen made 
tolerably light of these matters ; and she spoke with 
animation of the good situation for business, which 
balanced every disadvantage, and, indeed, turned the 
scale in her favour. It was evident that Ellen was 
disposed to make the best of everything; and this 
pleased me. If her husband had not a magnificent 
home to which to introduce his young wife, he had 
made it not simply convenient, but reasonably luxurious, 
and I could but express the wish which I am sure I 
felt very sincerely, that they might enjoy many years 
of happiness in their new home. I was pleased also 
with Ellen's husband. Mr. John was a quiet, sensible 
man, just the sort of man, as I imagined, to make a 
home a pleasant one for a young wife. 

"But how was it," I asked Ellen, "that you and 
Grace managed matters so cleverly as to be married on 
the same day? Bather unkind this, to a poor visiting 
bachelor like me, seeing that it has made one set of 
feastings and so forth serve for two occasions." 

Mrs. John laughed, and then blushed, and then 
laughed merrily again. " Has not my father told you 
how that was?" she asked. 

I pleaded ignorance. Among the many pleasant 
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things we had found barely time to speak of, this had 
been forgotten. 

" Well, I mnst tell you then," said Ellen : " The 
truth is, John and I were not going to be married for 
three months to come; and James and Grace—* 
well, we did not think they were in such a hurry ; 
but they stole a march upon us, and made up their 
minds to be furst, before we knew anything about it. 
Very sly of Grace, was it not?" Ellen asked, still 
laughing. 

*'So I said, when I found it out, that I was not 
inclined that my younger sister should be married first ; 
so I told John he must persuade his brother to wait, 
and let ours be the first marriage. But that would not 
do at all, so we compounded our affairs, as John says, 
and agreed to be married on the same day: and as 
John and I are the eldest, we were the first married 
after all." 

" I see," said I ; and I thought, — ^but no matter 
what I thought. It seemed to have been an irmocent 
and friendly strife ; and I hoped that no graver matters 
of dispute would ever thrust themselves in between the 
sisters and their husbands. 

I paid a visit to Mr. and Mrs. James at their home. 
They lived in a newer street and a more modem house. 
Clearly, in this particular, Grace had the advantage of 
her sister ; and it struck me that she rather exultingly 
boasted of it. With a great deal of young bridish 
pride, and of real overflowing love for her husband, she 
pointed out the preparations he had made for her 
reception and honour, and asked me, with pleasant, 
confiding simplicity, if I did not think her fortunate 
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and happy in being the wife of such a fine, noble-hearted 
man as James P 

I was quite prepared to admire her young husband, 
for he was of noble bearing, frank, evidently open- 
hearted, perhaps a little inclined to be hasty in his 
decisions and warm in his temper. But I did not hint 
at this ; and I do not know that it was my business to 
form such a judgment. Yes, I thought Grace was 
happy, and might hope for happiness ; and I said so. 

Mrs. James had also a word or two to say respecting 
the wedding-day: but she seemed much more grave 
about it than !Mrs. John. " It was so silly," she said, 
" in Ellen to take such a fit of jealousy about who 
should be married first." And so it was, no doubt ; 
but if dear little Grace had spoken with a trifle less 
scorn and sharpness it would have pleased me better. 

Unavoidably, five years passed away before my visit 
was renewed ; and then the occasion was a solemn one. 
My friend Paterson was dead ; and in quality of exe- 
cutor as well as of friend, I was requested to attend his 
funeral. So it is in life, that births, marriages, and deaths 
follow each other in natural order, and, in one view of 
it, seem to make up the sum of human existence. 

Mr. Paterson*s death was sudden. Happily he had 
not deferred the concerns of eternity to a dying hour, 
and could' have said in truth and sincerity, had space 
been given him for an expression of faith and hope, 
"I know whom I have believed; and am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto him against that day." 

But how different from the last, was this meeting 
with Ellen and Grace ! Grief overwhelmed them ; and 
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in its first transports, they had clung to each other for 
sympathy and sapport. I was glad to see this: for 
by some means or other I had begun to suspect that all 
was not exactly right between them. It might be that 
the silence of my old friend respecting his daughters 
and their households, in his occasional letters to me, 
had given rise to this fancy. I was pleased, at all 
events, to find that there was no evident alienation of 
affection. 

I had much leisure time on my hands then, as I 
have now — leisure, I mean, as regarded my own per- 
sonal concerns. It came to pass, therefore, that I 
remained so long absent from what by courtesy was 
called my home, that I cared very little about returning 
to it ; and — ^to prevent the necessity of further expla- 
nations — as an unexpected complication in my friend*s 
aff^airs made it desirable that his executor should be for 
some time near the spot, I determined to remove my 
residence to the town in which he had lived and died. 
Thus I was brought into closer intimacy with his 
daughters and their husbands, and soon learned that 
of which I would willingly have remained ignorant — 
namely, that an imholy and unhappy struggle had 
already conmienced, the first buddings of a strife which 
was destined to yield bitter fruit, the strife of foolish 
ambition and sinful pride as to " Who should ^be 
greatest.** 

I could not help observing also, that, though, as I 
believe, quite unconsciously to themselves at that time, 
the induence was extending itself to the husbands, and 
casting a constraint over their intercourse with each 
other. The sudden death of the father had, no doubt. 
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broken down these barriers ; but it was only for a time : 
they were soon to be reared again, refortified and 
strengthened. 

Let me observe also, by way of further explanation, 
that though each of the sisters was painfully conscious 
of the other's failing, neither of them appeared to have 
the slightest suspicion that the germ of mischief was 
lurking and growing in her own heart. 

The property bequeathed to Ellen and Grace by their 
father was considerable ; for he had been a prosperous 
man. And it was so equitably adjusted in his will, 
that disputes and jealousies were next to impossible. 
Nor did any dispute arise, for, whatever might be the 
faults of Mrs. John and Mrs. James, covetousness was 
not among them; and their husbands were men of 
honour as well as men of business. Yet was this 
accession of property the indirect cause of much envy- 
ing and future alienation. 

A few months after the death of my old friend, I was 
admitted to a private consultation with Ellen and her 
husband. "Do you not think John is looking very 
sadly?" asked Ellen, one day when I called, as was 
my frequent custom, and was enjoying my cup of tea 
at her table. 

Sadly ! what could Ellen be thinking about ? Re- 
markably well, I thought, and said so. " So well, that 
Mr. John could spare a slight tinge of healthy red 
from his cheeks without missing it, if he could put it 
into yours, Ellen. Though I do not mean that you look 
sadly, but rather pale and anxious sometimes." 

"So John says, and he says that the children" 
(Ellen had two) " are pining : but I do not think so 
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much of myself and them. It is about John*s health 
that I am troubled. I do not think he looks well at 
till," said Ellen; "and if he seems so to you, it is 
because you do not know what restless nights he has, 
and how he is wearing himself out with business." 

"Nay but, my dear lady," I remonstrated, "are 
you not fancying now? I have noticed how very 
cheerful Mr. John always appears to be." 

" Oh, he never complains ; it is not his way ; but he 
is not well for all that, — those palpitations, — John," 
continued she, turning to her husband, who had jvmi 
entered the room, with none of the appearance of ill 
health or failing spirits at that moment certainly ; and 
who seemed rather amused than alarmed by his wife's 
expressions of anxiety. 

"Palpitations! nonsense, my dear," replied Mr. 
John, smiling good-humouredly. "But you are deter- 
mined to put me on the sick list. The fact is," he 
went on, turning to me, "dear Ellen has been per- 
suading herself, till she really believes it, that it is I 
who need the change we are contemplating, when in 
fact it is for her sake and our children's that I have 
almost made up my mind to leave this place, and get 
out into the country. It will be better for them, I am 
sure; and we can now very well afford the trifling 
addition of expense." 

"My dear John," interposed Ellen, with some 
symptoms of alarm, "I have not told our plans to 
Mr. Palmer." 

" Oh, I thought you had, Ellen," said he ; " and I am 
sure there is no reason why you should not." 

"Only I should not like poor Grace to know just 
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yet/' said Mrs. Jolin, casting an appealing look towards 
me. 

" Pray do not entrust me with any secrets, Ellen," 
I said, in some alarm ; " I am a poor hand at keeping 
them/' 

Mrs. John would not admit that ; and Mr. John 
stoutly averred that there was no secret to keep. " If 
we carry out our plan, it will be no secret, I suppose ; 
and I do not know why it should particularly concern 
James and his wife any way, or why we should ask 
their leave to do what we please." 

" No, only you know, John — and you know it too, 
Mr. Palmer, only you will not say so — how dreadfully 
jealous poor Grace is," (this was the second time Ellen 
had spoken of her sister as "poor Grace ; " and I did 
not like] to hear it: but I said nothing,) ** and how 
she tries to get above us if she can ; and thinks so 
much of living in a better house than ours, poor thing. 
It is very silly of her ; but I should not like mischief 
to be made." 

"Well, my dear, I think I can answer for Mr. Palmer 
that he will not make mischief; but if Mrs. James is so 
weak, we really cannot help it. The truth is, Mr. 
Palmer," said Mr. John. 

And then it came out that my young friends — for they 
were still young — ^had been some time thinking how 
pleasant a country residence would be, within an easy 
walking distance of the town ; but far enough away to 
give the fresh air and exercise and enjoyments of a 
home in the country. And having thus introduced the 
subject they did me the honour of asking my advice. 

Really there seemed many arguments in favour of 
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the plan, and no valid objectioxis against it. The 
house in town was, as I have said, inconvenient for a 
£unily, and in a close, confined atmosphere. This was 
argument number one; for, said Mr. John and Ellen, 
"if our health has not materially given way yet, it may 
soon." Then, the property Ellen inherited from her 
father, together with the handsome profits of Mr. 
John's business, fully justified an additional annual 
expense; and, said they again, "life was given for 
some better purposes than that of merely accumulating 
wealth." This was argument number two, and was 
not to be disputed. Once more, it might not be all loss 
either, this additional expense; for Mr. John wanted 
more warehouse room for his increasing business ; and 
the old house might be appropriated to this object, and 
thus additional facilities would be afforded for ex- 
tending his trade. There seemed reason in this, and 
this point was also considered as settled; and many 
others were disposed of in like fashion. 

In short, and before many days had passed, Mr. John 
informed me that Ellen and himself had not only de- 
cided on living in the country, but had fixed on a 
country house, some two miles from his place of busi- 
ness ; and a very pleasant house it was. 

" I am afraid poor Grace will be mortified when she 
knows it," said Ellen ; " she will be sure to say that 
our pride and vanity are at the bottom of it." But 
Ellen, when she said this, did not seem greatly dis- 
tressed at the thought of mortifying her sister. 

Her husband did not see why Grace should think 
so ; or if she did, that it was of much consequence ; 
and I ventured to suggest that Mrs. James had far too 
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much good sense and right feeling to be envious of her 
sister's increased comfort. I thought it a pity, how- 
ever, that Grace had not known of her sister's intention, 
and hoped that Ellen would absolve me from the obli- 
gation to keep the matter secret. ''I shall call on 
Mrs. James to-morrow," I said; "do allow me to 
mention your intended movements." 

Mrs. John gave me the desired permission; but 
not very graciously, I thought ; but I did obtain it ; 
and prepared myself to break the mortifying news in 
the gentlest manner possible. But, alas ! Mrs. James 
had heard all about it, she said, with a slight toss of 
her head, and a great affectation of indifference. She 
hoped, she was sure, that Ellen would be pleased with 
her new toy; but she had no patience with people 
making such mysteries of nothing ; but if it was done 
to vex her, Mrs. John was very much mistaken. A 
country house indeed! Well, Ellen was quite grand 
enough before; there would be no bearing with her 
now." 

"My dear Grace," I said, "I really think you are a 
little too hard on your sister. Consider; — " and I went 
over all the good reasons I could muster in favour of 
Mr. John's removal of himself and his family to a more 
pleasant and healthy home. But it was of little use. 

"You do not know, Mr. Palmer," said Grace, "how 
sensitive Ellen is when her self-importance is touched. 
She likes to be first in everything. You know how 
foolish she was about my being married before her ; but 
you would hardly believe how she carries that out in 
everything else. For instance, it is quite ridiculous how 
she has fretted because our house has happened to be 
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better than our brother John's ; and you may depend 
upon it that this silly jealousy has had more to do with 
their moving than anything else ; or why should they 
have made such a mystery of it P And John is so good- 
natured and unsuspicious that he lets EUen do every- 
thing just as she likes." 

I tried to convince Mrs. James that indeed she was 
mistaken, but it was labour in vain; and I retired 
from the field discomfited. 

A few weeks later, however, I was glad to find that 
these unfriendly feelings had subsided, and that Mrs. 
James was rendering all the assistance in her power in 
making her sister comfortable in the new house. 
" Things are not so bad as I feared, after all,** thought 
I. But, alas ! it was not long before another cause of 
offence arose ; and " Who shall be greatest ?" was still 
at the root of it. 

One would naturally suppose that the house of God, 
and the services of religion, would not only claim — 
which they do — ^but would be allowed exemption from 
the operation of worldly and unsanctified ambition and 
mean, petty jealousies. I say, one would naturally sup- 
pose and expect this, if too many contrary examples 
did not stare the observer in the face. 

In their usual place of worship was a pew — a very 
snug, comfortable pew — quite a " squire's pew ; ** it was 
lined with crimson cloth, and shut in from vulgar gaze by 
crimson curtains hanging from brass rods. This pew, 
however, was doomed to be the cause of contention and 
strife between Mrs. John and Mrs. James, and for a 
time threatened worse consequences than Mr. John^s 
country house. It became vacant. Before then, the 
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families of my two friends had been contented to occupy 
very nnostentatious slips of pews among humbler 
hearers and worshippers ; but now the case was altered. 

One Sunday — well, 1 had no business to be looking 
round and making observations on the congregation, 
— on looking about me, I could not avoid noticing that 
the two pews of my friends were empty, except that Mr. 
John was seated lonelily and rather disconsolately, as 
I thought, in his accustomed comer. 

Something has happened, thought 1 ; for, to do my 
friends justice, they were very constant in their attend- 
ance ; and the greater distance of Mr. John's residence 
had rarely been the occasion to Ellen and her children 
of irregularity in this respect. 

When the service was over, however, I caught a 
glimpse of Mr. James and Grace, and their children, as 
they stepped out of the grand secluded pew ; and my 
heart sank within me. ** I see it all now," I muttered 
to myself, as I walked slowly onwards to my own 
house. And my fears were confirmed when the next 
day I gave Mr. John a friendly call at his counting- 
house, and hoped that Mrs. John was well. " 1 did 
not see her yesterday," said I. 

" Ha ! " said he, pettishly and impatiently ; " I wish 
you would go and give Ellen a lecture. She deserves 
it, and I can do nothing with her. It is all about that 
unhappy pew ; Ellen wanted it, and Mrs. James wanted 
it ; and James got beforehand with me, rather unhand- 
somely I must say. But the long and short of it is, James 
and his wife would not give way ; and Ellen declares 
she will not go to the service again till things are 
altered. Do go, Mr. Palmer, and see what you can do 
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with the dear creature : she will listen to you if sh« 
will to anybody." 

I do not know that I was ever particularly adapted 
to be a peacemaker, only as God's good and everlasting 
peace in the heart naturally brings about a desire for 
peace everywhere. So I walked over to Laurel Cottage 
— for so had Mrs. John designated her country home. 
I found Ellen very uncomfortable — of course she was. 

"I would not have cared about the pew, Mr. 
Palmer," said she, when she had told me her grief; 
'* as to that, it does not matter to me where I sit ; and 
I should never have thought of making a quarrel about 
such a paltry thing, if it had not been for Grace. You 
know how she is always trying to set herself up above 
me ; and she has never forgiven me, I do believe, for 
having come to live out of town, because she fancies T 
think it grand. And when she knew that my husband was 
going to speak about the pew, what did she do but 
make James go and secure it at once. And James is 
so good-natured that he does everything Grace wants 
to have done ; and then, when he has done it, he is so 
obstinate that nothing can turn liim back." 

I remembered that Mrs. James had said something 
very like this of Mr. John; and I could not avoid 
smiling. Ellen noticed this ; and I am afraid my smile 
did not mend the matter. 

"I dare say you think it very silly, Mr. Palmer," 
said she, evidently piqued ; " but you would not if you 
knew how Grace is always, in all sorts of ways, trying 
to put herself above me ; and how jealous she is." 

" I am very sorry you should say or think so, my dear 
friend," I said gravely. "It would very much have 
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grieved my dear old friend, your father, to have foreseen 
this ; and God's good Spirit must surely be grieved by 
strife and contention." 

"So I have said a score of times, Mr. Pabner," 
replied Mrs. John ; " but what can I do if others will 
have strife and contention ? And it is just as I say ; it 
is indeed. When I try to be friendly and sisterly, I am 
almost sure to have something said or done to vex me. 
It was only a week or two ago that I offered Grace as 
much fruit for jams as she wanted, from our garden ; 
and she said she did not want any ; and the very next 
day I know that she sent to market and bought gallons 
of currants, which she might have had from us for 
nothing. But she would not stoop to receive a kind- 
ness ; that is the truth, Mr. Palmer." 

It was plain that I should get no forwarder with 
Mrs. John at that time ; she was evidently too mortified 
to listen to the remonstrances of her father's old friend. 
I turned my steps homewards therefore, sad and sorrow- 
ful ; when, who should I meet on the road — a long way 
from her sister's house, though — but Mrs. James 
herself? 

" I am glad to see you," I said ; " and glad that you 
are so far on the road to Laurel Cottage." 

Laurel Cottage ! No indeed ; she had been to Laurel 
Cottage for the last time for a good while, said Grace. 
" You are just come from Laurel Cottage, I suppose," 
she added; "and of course you have heard Ellen's 
story, Mr. Palmer?" 

I was sorry to say that T had been made aware of 
some misunderstanding. Would not Mrs. James visit 
Mrs. John in a kindly and Christian spirit ? I pleaded. 
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It was sad, very sad, that there should be a cloud 
between sisters. 

" It is not my fault," said Grace, ready to weep, and 
she really seemed sorry — but angry too. " I am sure 
I do not like clouds and misunderstandings, Mr. 
Palmer ; but if EUen will make quarrels out of nothing, 
what am I to do ? " 

Here again was Mrs. James unconsciously repeating 
the same complaint, and putting the same question, 
which I had just heard from Mrs. John's lips ; but this 
time I took care not to smile. 

" If you would but call on your sister," I began to 
say. 

" Ellen can come and see me if she likes and when 
she likes,*' said Grace, promptly; "but since John has 
had a country house, Ellen thinks herself too grand to 
come and see me ; and I do not mean to humour her 
dignity any more." 

But, dear Grace," said I, as soothingly as I could, 
forgive your father's old friend and yours, if he is 
rudely pertinacious. Ellen thinks she has some cause 
of complaint against you." 

" About that silly pew, I suppose, Mr. Palmer. I 
thought she had told yoa about that ; and I suppose I 
must not ask you if you do not think it very wrong to 
show such temper as Ellen has shown, and to keep 
away from public worship for such a trifle ? " 

"It is very wrong indeed, Grace," I said with a 
sigh ; " and I believe that Ellen knows that I think 
so ; but is all the wrong doing and wrong feeling on 
one side?" 

Yes, Mrs. James thought it was ; she was sure she 
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did not wish to be unkind or uncharitable towards her 
sister ; but she was not bound, she said, to submit to 
her in everything. As to the pew, she did not care for 
the pew ; but as it was vacant, she thought she and her 
husband had as good a right to it as Ellen and her 
husband. There was no good reason why she should 
give way to her sister, any more than that her sister 
should give way to her : it would only make Mrs. John 
more unbearable than before. 

"This is not copying the meekness, and following 
the example of our blessed Lord and Master — surely 
it is not," I ventured to say. 

Grace did not reply ; she looked flushed and vexed, 
I thought, and I deemed it best to hold my peace, even 
from good, lest my motives should be misinterpreted, 
and Grace should suspect me of taking part with her 
sister. 

" It is very painful, indeed," said Mrs. James, after 
a short pause, as we walked slowly on together ; for 
she had turned with me, and had taken the arm of her 
old friend, — "it is very painful to have constantly 
something or other done on purpose to vex and 
mortify, or else to be in danger of giving offence 
by the most innocent actions. I wish sometimes that 
we did not live so near together ; we might be more 
friendly then, perhaps. It was only a week or two 
ago," continued Grace, "that I offended Ellen by 
sending to market for some fruit, instead of be^ng it 
of her." 

" But, dear Grace," said I, rather impetuously I am 
afraid, " had not your sister kindly offered to supply 
you, and had you not refused?" 

L 
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" So Ellen has told you about that, Mr. Palmer? 1 
don't think it very sisterly in her to be so ready to talk 
of me in that way," said Grace, forgetting that she 
herself was doing just the same thing. '* Yes, she had 
offered me her fruit ; but it was in such a proud, con- 
descending way, that I should have been very mean to 
have accepted it. And she could not offer it without a 
sneer at me for not having a garden of my own. She 
thinks herself very much above me, I suppose, because 
of her garden and fine greenhouse. But besides this, 
I knew that I should not want the fruit at all ; for I 
had spoken to the woman in the market before then; 
and 1 was not going to be so mean as to refuse to 
have what 1 had ordered because a present had been 
made to me." 

"But if you had only mentioned this to your sister, 
Grace,"— 

It was of as little use to talk to Mrs. James as it 
had been to reason with Mrs. John. Each believed 
the other to be actuated by selfishness and arrogance. 
And though I firmly believed then, and believe 
now, that each yearned to be fully reconciled to 
the other, neither would take the first step towards 
reconciliation. 

I hoped, however, that Ellen had thought better of 
her resolution about the pew, when I saw her, the next 
Sunday, occupying her own seat, by her husband. But 
this hope was of short duration ; for on th& succeeding 
Sunday, lo ! another "squire's pew" had been produced 
in an opposite comer, more cozily and richly fitted up 
than the old one ; and into this walked Mr. John and 
Mrs. John, and their children. 
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. Happily, the secret history of the pews had not then 
transpired, and^ after a few natural comments on the 
growing luxuriousness of the two brothers, the good- 
natnred, : Christian people thought very little more of 
the matter. I . fear me, however, that when the 
humble arid contrite hearts were sought for there, they 
Were not found in either of those comfortable pews : 
but let me pause — "Who art thou that judgest 
toother?" 

. Many other causes of jealousy arose, from time to 
time, to which I need only just advert. For instance, 
Mr. James thought himself justified in making a present 
to his wife of a pony and chaise. There was nothing 
very extravagant in this ; and my friend James could 
veil afford. the luxury without cramping his business, 
or curtailing his means of usefulness. It was a very 
modest vdiicle, arid if Grace had but erijoyed it 
modestly, all would, perhaps, have been well; but in 
her exultation, I am afraid, she was not sorry to make 
her new ponf chaise the subject. of envy to Mrs. John. 
Two or three times a week she drove by Laurel Cottage 
with her children in the chaise. Sometimes she called, 
and offered to give her sister an airing; but these offers 
being rather haughtily refused, Grace took some pains 
t/b have it understood that Ellen, was very angry because 
her sister could enjoy an occasional drive into the 
country, and was envious of her felicity. " I do be- 
lieve," said Mrs. James, "that Ellen would be glad at 
heart to hear some day that I had been thrown out of 
the chaise." 

"For shame, Grace!" said her husband; "how can 
you think so hardly of your sister? " 

l2 
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"Because I cannot help it," said Grace; "the last 
time I asked her to take a drive with me, she told me 
with such a sneer, that she should not like to trust 
herself with such a driver as I am ! I shall take care 
that she has not the opportunity again.'* 

From that time, though Grace perseveringly enough 
drove by Laurel Cottage as often as ever, she left off 
calling on her sister ; and the seat which Ellen might 
have filled up was generally occupied by a female friend 
of Mrs. James, against whom Mrs. John entertained a 
violent prejudice. And more than once Ellen declared 
that she noticed her sister drive very slowly by the 
garden gate, and so turned her head towards the cottage, 
and laughed and talked to Miss Merridew, that she was 
sure she was the subject of their conversation and 
ridicule. 

Now this was not to be borne. There was coach- 
house and stable at Laurel Cottage ; and a few months 
afterwards they were tenanted. 

" What do you think of my turn-out P " asked Mr. 
John of me one summer evening, when I walked with 
him from his counting-house to his home, and he had a 
handsome cob put into his new phaeton, to take Ellen 
for a drive and to give her a lesson in driving : — " This 
will take the shine out of Master James, will it not ? " 
he asked, exultingly. 

Now this frequent petty warfare, and these intermin- 
able bickerings, could not go on long unobserved by 
those who were far less intimate with Mr. John and 
Mr. James than I was. To some it became an amuse- 
ment to watch the perpetual efforts of the Johns to be 
greater than the Jameses, and of the Jameses to be 
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greater than the Johns, — ^as the efforts were manifested 
in dress, in servants, in household decorations, — ^in 
short, in everything within the range of curious eyes 
and ears. 

To some, unhappily, it became a source not only of 
amusement, but of malignant gratification. The two 
families were prosperous ; and it is pleasant to some 
minds to know, by actual observation, that prosperous 
people have their share of paltry vexations. The heads 
of the two families were also regarded as religious 
people, and there were not wanting those who took up 
a reproach against godliness from these inconsistencies 
and glaring faults, and saying, " Ha ! ha ! so would we 
have it!" — asked exultingly, what good was: done by 
religion when those who pretended to be so much 
better, than their neighbours showed so much weakness 
and pride, which people of common sense would be 
ashamed of? 

To some, these petty jealousies and paltry disputes 
were a source of deep and abiding grief. These were 
those who estimated rightly the influence of example, 
and the importance of a holy walk and conversation, 
and the apostolic appeal — "T\Tiat manner of persons 
ought ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness ? " 
To these it was too manifest that the Spirit of love was 
grieved by this root of bitterness in their midst; 
and that prayers and efforts were hindered by the 
prevalence t)f an example so mu«h at variance with the 
self-denying, forgiving, forbearing, and unostentatious 
spirit of their Divine Master. 

For my own part, I became tired, at length, of my 
self-imposed office of patching up these silly disputes, 
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in the quality of a friend of both parties, and a peaces 
maker in generaL It was not pleasant, when I happened 
to yisit Mr. and Mrs. John, to be always dinned with 
complaints against Mr. James and Grace on account of 
some new offence, imaginary or real ; not when I 
called on Mr. and Mrs. James, to hear tny friends al 
Laurel Cottage either indirectly or directly abused 
for their proud and haughty unkindness. So, one 
day, after a residence of four or fiye years in theit 
town, I bade my friends good-bye, and took tip my 
abode in a far-off county, where, if I had no friendship^ 
but such as I might thereafter make and oultiTate^ 
I might at least hope for repose from the "strife of 
tongues.** 

I do believe that both Mrs. John and Mfs. James; 
with their husbands, were • sincerely aarrj to pari 
with me, though, at times, I had. fallen under thei^ 
displeasure on the mistaken charge of partiality; 
and as to the children of either family, they fairly 
cried when I said " Good-bye " finally; But the decision 
was taken : and thenceforth we were to be almost 
strangers. 



Ten years passed away, and I had heard little 
of my former friends Ellen and Grace. I knew only 
that they and their husbands still lived, and that 
their families had beeq»enlarged since I last saw them. 
I need not tell what particular motives induced me 
to return to the vicinity of their homes; but so it 
came to pass that I once more became their near 
neighbour. 
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1 had left; them prosperous ; 1 found them struggling 
with adversity. Mr. John had heen compelled to re- 
linquish his pleasant suhurhan retreat, and to remove, 
with his femily — ^those who remained with him — ^to his 
old pent-up house of business in the town, where, with 
diminished energies and resources, he was striving to 
re-animate and re-collect his scattered trade. One son 
remained at home as his helper ; another had com- 
menced his struggles in life in a distant town, in the 
house of strangers ; another — the eldest — ^had recently 
emigrated. Two daughters had sought and found 
situations as teachers ; and their mother was sorrow- 
stricken and unhappy. 

With Mr. James the case was, in some respects, 
more distressing. At the time of my return, he was 
writhing in. spirit under a fiat of bankruptcy. His 
business was closed, and his home was, shortly after- 
wardsy desolated b^^ the auctioneer's hammer. A few 
weeks afterwards, he removed his family to London, 
and entered on an engagement which had providentially 
opened to him in the counting-house of a merchant. 
Poor Grace — greatly altered since I saw her as a happy 
bride -^wept while she spoke of her husband's losses 
and degradation ; but 1 was rejoiced to find that her love 
for him had undergone no diminution. She indignantly 
referred to accusations which had been brought against 
him, of culpable carelessness amounting to want of 
integrity, and ingenuously acknowledged that she, and 
not her husband, was to blame for many extravagant 
expenses which had accelerated their ruin, if they had 
not caused it. It was consolatory to observe, too, that 
her sharp trials and severe disappointments, coming on 
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suddenly and unexpectedly as they had, had softened, 
not hardened her heart ; and herein, I trusted, might 
be perceived the gracious influences of religion in the 
soul, which, though it had been for a long time sadly 
overlaid by a spirit too much akin to that of the world, 
had not been utterly choked and made unfruitfal. 
Thus have I sometimes seen a plot of garden ground 
lying a long time apparently barren, or prolific only in 
weeds till it has seemed cursed, until the gardener's 
care has been called forth to the rooting up of the 
weeds — a sharp and rough process, — and then the 
thunder-storm, it may be, has drenched the torn ground, 
to the invigoration of the precious seed beneath the 
parched soil. And thus, abo, have I seen the tree, 
covered with canker, or sending forth only fruitless 
shoots, and, to all seeming, past bearing, condemned 
almost to be cut down and cast into the fire^ because 
year after year no fruit has been found thereon, until 
the gardener has come and removed the canker, pruned 
it to the quick, and digged about its roots, and then 
blossoms, and, in due time, fruit, have rewarded his 
anxious care. 

Thus was it, I trust, with Mrs, James — ^poor Grace, 
—really "poor Grace " now. 

In nothing was the altered state of Grace's feelings 
more manifest than in the gentle and affectionate terms 
in which she referred to her sister Ellen. Wrath and 
envy, and malice and uncharitableness, were rooted up 
and cast aside, and, vnth many tears, Mrs. James 
lamented that any misunderstandings and jealousies 
^d foolish rivalries should ever, for an instant, have 
separated them in love, and mutual kind and sisterly 
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offices. And now that they were going to be parted ! 
Alas ! it seemed a just punishment on them both for 
the pride and ambition which had often separated them 
in heart and counsel. 

" Thus it is," thought I, when I reflected on all that 
was gone, and could never be recalled, " thus it is that 
Grod chastens those whom he loves : — * Thou wast a God 
that forgavest them, though thou tookest vengeance of 
their inventions.' " 

It seemed as though Grod had taken vengeance of the 
inventions of Mrs. John and Mrs. James, and had even 
made their ways the scourge wherewith he chastened 
them. I learned much from their own lips of the 
history of the past ten years — heard it in penitent 
(Confession ; for though I have spoken mainly of the 
altered state of mind in Grace, Ellen was also humbled 
and grieved. I might perhaps have heard more, had! 
listened to the scandal of the world. 

*' Who shall he greatest V* This restless striving for 
pre-eminence had gradually grown upon them both, and 
exercised its influence on all around. If Mrs. John 
had a country house, Mrs. James must spend the season, 
year after year, at a fashionable watering-place. If 
Mrs. James drove a pony-chaise, Mrs. John must drive 
a phaeton ; then the pony-chaise was exchanged for a 
more ambitious equipage, and Mrs. John's phaeton was 
eventually discarded for a close carriage with cut-glass 
lamps, and satin lining, driven by a servant in semi- 
livery. 

Mrs. John educated her daughters at home, until she 
learned that Mrs. James had sent hers to an expensive 
boarding-school; then a still more expensive and 
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fashionable establishment was sought and fotuid for the 
daughters of Mrs. John. 

The children of the families, as they grew up, in- 
sensibly imbibed the same unhappy and unlovely spirit^ 
They occasionally associated, as cousins, but they met 
without affection, and . parted with envy and scom^ 
inverting the Christian rule of humility and love — " Let 
nothing be done through. strife, pr. vain-glory; but in 
lowliness of mind let each esteem other better thaQ 
themselves." As they approached nearer to . years, of 
maturity, they became more and more estranged by 
petty jealousies and strifes,. as tO; who should be 
greatest. 

" Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgetl^ 
every son whom he receiveth.". It was well for thes^ 
erring disciples of his that they were not lost sight 
of by their Master,. though they had grievously lost 
sight of him. He had not permitted them to go on in 
blindness and rebellion all their days. He chast^ied 
them sore J but he did not give them over, to death. 
And is it to be wondered at , that he chose to afflict 
them in the very object of their idolatry, and permitted 
them to hasten upon themselves, by. the very, excess of 
their follies, the punishment which he deigned as a 
corrective and a cure ; so that the handof the adversary 
was spread out upon all their pleasant things that they 
had in the days of old ? 



I shall not lift the veil further in the history of 
Ellen and Grace. I have told you, reader, all that it 
concerns you to , know of their sin and their sorrow. 
And all that remains for me to add shall be in the 
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words of TTim who spake as never man spake : — " He 
that is greatest among you, let him be as the younger ; 
and he that is chief, as he that doth serve." There are 
other Mrs. Johns and Mrs. Jameses in the world, and 
among the professed followers of the Saviour, than 
those whose failings I have sketched; and "He that is 
without sin, let him first cast a stone." 



« TRUST NOT TO OUTWARD SEEMING." 

It was a sultry morning at the beginning of July, 
and the streets of the large gay town were abnost de- 
serted, except by those whose necessary business called 
them abroad. White dust lay thick upon the roads, and 
coated the shrubs and hedges at the entrance of the 
town, and in the streets the hot sun shone pitilessly; 
his glare reflected from heated paving-stones and 
whitened walls, with a breathless, brooding heat that 
touched the strongest frame with languor. Not so in the 
quiet and beautiful squares beyond the business precincts 
of the town. There, the houses stood apart, each in its 
garden, shaded by luxuriant trees, and looking over the 
fresh and well-tended pleasure-ground in the centre. 
The roads were freshly watered, the hedges trim and 
neat, and the flowering shrubs rich with blossom and 
perfume. To the hot and wearied market woman who 
had found her way there with a load of fruit, it seemed 
like a very paradise, as she stopped before the door of 
one of the prettiest houses, and set down her basket to 
rest a moment before she rang the bell. The front of 
the villa was covered with climbing roses, just in the 
first flush of their summer bloom ; in the low, half-open 
window nearest, was a stand of fresh greenhouse plants, 
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and a pair of beautiful parroquets hanging in a gilded 
cage above were sleepily nestled side by side, enjoying 
the genial air. A fresh young voice within was carol- 
ling a simple, light-hearted melody, and the market 
woman gave a long sigh, half of weariness, and half of 
envy, as the joyous notes came wafted to her from that 
cool and pleasant room. 

But the song ceased with a few bars of brilliant ac- 
companiment, and the singer rose and came up to the 
window. Her eye fell the next moment on the fruit, 
half hidden with green leaves, and with a hasty ex- 
clamation she beckoned the woman to lift it to the 
window. 

" Oh, Carry, dear, is it not fortunate P " she exclaimed, 
to some one within the room ; " I was just wishing for 
strawberries, and here are some real beauties. Look," 
she continued, choosing out some of the finest for dis- 
play, as she turned back into the room, " are they not 
fresh and nice P I'll ring for a dish, and we can have 
some at once." 

The reply was too low to reach the ear of the fruit- 
seller, but she bent a little forward under the screen of 
the flowering plants to look at the other speaker. All 
that she could see was the figure of a young girl, 
stretched in what seemed an indolent and easy posture 
on a luxurious couch; one hand, jewelled and delicately 
white, resting on a large book propped up before her. 

The bell was rung, and a liberal supply of straw- 
berries purchased ; a bright, happy-looking boy of seven 
or eight years old came bounding in to claim liis share, 
and the market woman turned away from that pleasant 
home with a lighter basket, but a heavier heart. 
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" It cannot be fair or right/' she thought within her^ 
self, as she toiled onward, ''that some folks should he 
so much better off than others, when they haven't 
deserved it, perhaps, one bit better. I wonder .what 
I've done, now, that I should have to slave and. slave 
under this broiling sun all day, and just get a bare living 
when all's done, and those two pretty young things 
have nothing in the world to do all day, but sit in the 
oool and enjoy themselves. Never a care or trouble 
darkens over their heads, I'll be bound for it. And 
that young master, too— and my poor little ones at 
home. It isn't fair, it can't be. right — ^I only wish I 
could change with them, that's all ! " 

Poor Mary Beiison ! She was not an envious or db- 
contented woman in the main, but just now she was 
cjverbome alike in mind and body. Do not judge her 
harshly. It was not only the sultry heat, the thirst and 
the fatigue, that tried her, though she had been up 
and busy since four o'clock, gathering the fruit and 
vegetables; but there was sickness in her cottage 
home. Three children very ill with hooping cough, and 
a little one sickening for it, had almost worn her out 
with care and watching; and now obliged to leave them 
to a neighbour's kindness, and looking forward after 
her weary day, to another restless night, no wonder 
that for awhile, in sight of luxury and seeming happi- 
ness, bitter thoughts arose. It was not for long; for 
Mary, though she was not a Christian, was otherwise 
a sensible and right-minded woman, and the balancing 
thought soon came— "If there are many better off, 
how many are there worse off, too ! " She thought of 
her kind and steady husband, of their freedom from 
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debt and care, and with an involuntary "Thank God/* 
cast off the thoughts that had begun to trouble her. 

If she had known all the circumstances of the family 
she envied, she would have thanked God with deeper 
feeling, for her humble lot. It was no uncommon tale, 
alas! only an oft-repeated illustration of the ancient 
adage, "Trust not to outward seeming/* 

Mr. Graham was a professional man, one who had 
won for himself an honourable place among his towns- 
men, for wealth, and uprightness, and gentlemanly 
bearing. We put wealth first, advisedly, for certainly, 
without that qualification, the other two would scarcely 
have raised him to the place he held in general estima- 
tion. They were fair and valuable as adjuncts, but 
assuredly in his case money had made the man. And 
now, though the world knew it not, and his children 
did not know, though he was still courted and received 
into society, and lived in all his wonted style, that 
prop, the stronghold of his trust and pride, was gone. 
He was a ruined man ; for speculations that were to 
multiply his wealth tenfold, and make his children's 
fortunes, had ended in his hopeless i&volvement, and 
their ruin. This he had known for months, and it was 
agony untold to his stem, proud spirit ; but, with a 
cowardly weakness that would still put off the evil 
day, he "kept up appearances," and went recklessly 
on, submitting to excuse, deceit, and subterfuge, that 
to a truly noble spirit would have been impossible, in 
the vain hope that something might happen to retrieve 
his fortunes. Abroad, he was the gay and gentlemanly 
Mr. Graham still, though some remarked that he was 
growing rapidly grey and old : but at home, he was 
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stern, morose, almost tyramiical. No marvel : he had 
his burden — none the lighter because chiefly self- 
imposed. 

His wife had partly guessed his secret, but there was 
a trouble on her spirit that made the loss of worldly 
wealth a light thing in comparison. She was a gentle, 
loving woman, gentle to a fault, loving to a painful 
stretch of tenderness and anxiety. Her eldest son, the 
child of her most lavish fondness, was growing up a 
heartless, dissipated youth, extravagant and reckless. 
Again and again, upon his solemn promise to reform, 
she had supplied his wants, covered his faults, believed 
him changed, and found herself deceived. She had 
no power with him herself, and she dared not call in 
the authority of her husband, for she dreaded with a 
panic terror any encounter between his sternness, and 
the youth's impetuous and rebellious spirit. She had 
her burden — also partly self-imposed — the bitterest 
sorrow that a mother's heart can know. Which was 
the happier, she, or the weary market woman who 
looked upon her lot as bliss ? 

Clara Graham, the second daughter, and the one first 
mentioned, was a gay and constitutionally good-tem- 
pered girl. Constitutional good temper is a valuable 
thing, but something more is needed for happiness in 
such a state of domestic affairs as this. Her father's 
stem and gloomy manner, and his inexplicable denial of 
many of her accustomed indulgences, her brother's 
wretched course, even as far as she was aware of it, 
and her mother's languid melancholy, made that home 
of luxury truly a sad one, and her young and unchecked 
spirit grew petulant and rebellious under the trial. 
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She sang, and played, and laughed, and danced; hut it was 
more in restless and unsatisfied excitement than pure 
light-heartedness. Poor girl ! the schemes and dreams 
of art and amhition were already clouding her young 
life, and its freshness and bright happy trust were gonti 
for ever. The burden was no light one for a heart of 
seventeen to bear. 

There were other sisters, but they were away at 
school, and we need not speak of them, nor yet of 
the young boy Walter ; for childhood's first brightness 
yet rested on his clear frank brow, and gave a spring to 
his buoyant heart. We have said enough to show how 
little the externals of happiness are to be trusted. But 
there was one member of the family, seemingly the 
most unfortunate of all, on whose path a true and sun- 
bright gleam of happiness was resting. 

Caroline Graham was the eldest daughter, a crippled 
invalid from infancy. Painfully sensitive, restlessly 
yearning for affection, bitterly conscious of her own 
helplessness and deformity, the gloom that only swept 
over her in fitful clouds in childhood, deepened and 
settled into still, weary melancholy, as womanhood 
advanced. She had made friends, a few among the 
young, more among those older than herself; for her 
loving had a strong touch of veneration in it, and her 
keen, delicate mind, no less than her unhappy infirmity, 
unfitted her for taking pleasure in the society of the 
frivolously gay. In her lonely, wakeful nights, and 
silent day-hours on the sofa, heart and fancy had been 
ever busily at work clothing the new forms that a large 
circle brought before her with ideal beauty, loftiness, 
and goodness, such as no active sharer in life's scenes 
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could have been deluded with. And for awhile the 
illasion would last, for there was much in the fair sad 
girl, with her grateful smile and wealth of intellect, to 
interest and charm, and call forth the better feelings of 
those to whom her enthusiastic impulse drew her. 
Then came the disenchantment — never long delayed; 
the fainting sadness and sickness of heart which ever 
seizes the worshipper as his idol crumbles in his pas- 
sionate embrace, and then the enthroning of another in 
the vacant room only to be cast down and defaced in 
turn. And yet Caroline was not fickle, not changeable; 
it was the same thing ever that she loved, and sought, 
and thought she had, and was deceived. Intellect, 
feeling, nobleness, and truth unchanging — ^in short, 
perfection; and because her heart could be satisfied 
with nothing less, could rest in nothing short of this, it 
shrank into itself, wearied and sad. And then with 
strange perversity, — for so it seemed, though in truth it 
was no innate promptiug, but a good guidance from on 
liigh — the heart thus shrinking from the world around 
turned upon itself its subtle analysing powers, and 
stood aghast at the result. Caroline had dreamed that 
in the visionary search after perfection she was but 
pining for a kindred spirit ; now she found that Pride 
and Selfishness, and morbid Sensibility, their offspring, 
were the ruling tenants of the heart that she had 
deemed in her romantic folly pure and lonely, pining 
among lower spirits for meet companionship. She said 
to herself, not as she had often done before, in self- 
pitying lamentation, but in self-condemning humbleness, 
that she was helpless, aimless, useless, nay worse, a 
burden and a blemish in the world. Of old, this had 
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been the complamt of every we^ry liour, often ending 
in rebellious mnrmnrs against liim wbo bad so ordained 
her lot ; but. now He was leading the stricken one to 
the true home of the sorrowful and weary, in his com- 
passionate breast, and his gentle Spirit poured into 
her wounded heart a softened and humbled feeliug 
towards her Grod, a true-hearted sorrow for the years 
spent in self-pleasing and rebellious pride, and a desire, 
sincere and earnest, to seek Jesus as a Saviour, and 
henceforth live through him. With the concentrated 
energy of mind and will sometimes seen in such strange 
union with excessive bodily infirmity, she clung to this 
new hope, and it did not disappoint her. Gradually her 
mind was opened to receive the Bible plan of salvation, 
and with intenser anxiety and more exclusive longing 
she turned to Jesus, and to him alone. He heard and 
answered her. From the hour when first with trembling, 
almost bewildered joy, she dared to hope that she was 
his indeed, to read his precious promises as addressed 
to her, it was truly a new life that dawned upon her. 

She found that all of loveliness and truth, of noble- 
ness and grandeur, and yet of deepest, closest sympathy, 
that she had sought in vain on earth, was united in 
Him who clothed perfection in human form to win our 
human love ; and that though she had overlooked his 
gracious proffers, nay, spumed them in the eager chase 
after her idols, he was still willing to be all-in-all to 
her — ^Father, Friend, Counsellor, Comforter, and Sa- 
viour. And so another name was added to the solemn 
covenant roU of those who set to their seal that God 
is true, and take him to be their God for ever and for 
ever — that wondrous compact by which the Saviour 

M 3 
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binds himself to satisfy the pining thirst, to fill the 
restless longings, to still into repose the heart-weaiiness 
of all who turn to him. 

And thus peaceful, thus blessed, Caroline Graham 
became a new creature to the sight of those around 
her. Her own destiny secure, her times hidden in a 
loving Father's hand, her Saviour's presence making her 
life glad, she had leisure and she had heart to care for 
others. She knew herself now, and looked for no per- 
fection in another; but in gentle thoughtfulness she 
tried to carry out the precept, "Bear ye one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ." Helpless as 
she was, she was the sunbeam of that house. It was 
her delicate adroitness that often softened her father's 
brow and robbed it of its gloom ; her gentle influence 
and interested share in quiet home amusements that 
sometimes kept her brother there, and caused a ray of 
hope and happiness to rest on her mother's face, that 
checked her sister's petulance, and guided her young 
brother into the fear of Gtod. Often sorely troubled, 
often disappointed and depressed, but with a peace 
within that was a living fount of strength, Caroline held 
on her way, and, as far as it was possible, was happy. 
Hers was a trying lot, but we know that such afflictions 
work out for the child of Qod a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. 

£,eader, there are two thoughts that we would wish 

his simple sketch to leave upon the mind. The first is, 

"Be content with such things as ye have." The heart 

knoweth its own bitterness, but cannot judge another's. 

" A bold man or a fool must he be who would change his lot with 
another ; 
It were a fearfiil bargain, and mercy hath lovingly refused it.*^ 
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And yet, "the spirit that is in us lusteth to envy," and 
especially to the striving, toiling moltitude it seems a 
hard thing sometimes to look at those who sit at ease. 
To such I would say, remember, 

** We know the worst of ourselves, but the secrets of another we 
see not." 

This sketch might have been drawn in far darker 
colours, and yet not have gone one shade beyond the 
truth of what had been known in homes of luxury 
which the unthinking observer looked upon and envied. 

The other thought is not a new one either, but it 
furnishes the true key, often disregarded, to many of 
earth's riddles, namely, that happiness is not dependent 
upon outward circumstances. It is connected with 
heaven ; and every saved sinner, just in proportion as 
his lifej and heart, and walk are there, inhales its 
soothing breath and dwells in the warmth and glory 
of its rays. Grod has not so framed and placed any 
human being on this earth that he or she might not 
be made partaker of it. There is no bed of long and 
weary pain, no close and dingy hut of helpless penury, 
no lot so compassed with bewilderments and hemmed 
in and fenced round with care, that happiness, true 
happiness, cannot penetrate and lighten it. The breath 
of prayer draws it down, for Jesus bought it for a 
sorrowing world, and delights to pour it forth from 
his full treasures. Its other name is "peace with 
God." 

Oh, let us bless him for this mighty truth — a truth 
we need to know and ponder well in this poor world of 
death and change, if we would hold fast our faith in 
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the love of the great God for all his creatures. There 
is a happiness, free to every earnest seeker who will 
ask it of Gk)d, that will shine over the changes and 
chances of the weariest life, and gild them with the 
very light of heaven ; dimmed often, it may be, but 
quenched never — fading only at last as fades the morn- 
ing star, lost in a fuller radiance when " the day breaks 
and the shadows flee away." 
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THE MUSICIANS OF THE GUOVE. 



" Two nights thus passM : the lily-handed morne 
Saw Fhcebus stealing dewe from Ceres' come. 
The mounting Lark (daie*8 herauld) got on wing, 
Bidding each bird chuse oat his bough and sing. 
The lofty treble sang the little Wren ; 
Bobin the meane, that best of all loves men : 
The Nightingale the tenor ; and the Thrush, 
The counter-tenor, sweetly in a bush ; 
And that the musicke might be full in parts, 
Birds from the groves flew with right willing hearts; 
But (as it seem'd) they thought (as do the swaines, 
Which tune their pipes on sack'd Hibemia's plaines) 
There should some drooning part be, therefore will'd 
Some bird to flie into a neighbouring fleld, 
In embas.sie unto the king of bees, 
To aide his partners on the flowres and trees ; 
Who condescending gladly flew along 
To beare the base to his well-tuned song. 
The Crow was willing they should be beholding 
For his deep voyce, but, being hoarse with scolding, 
He thus lends aide : upon an oake doth climbe. 
And nodding with his head, so keepeth time. 
Oh true delight, enharboring the brests 
Of those sweet creatures with the plumy crests ; 
Had nature unto man such simpresse given. 
He would, like birds, be farre more neere to Heaven." 

William Browne. 

The awakening of onr British birds is sketched by 
Mr. Knapp : — "At one period of my life, being an early 
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waker and riser, my attention was frequently drawn 
* to songs of earliest birds ;* and I always observed that 
these creatures appeared abroad at very different periods, 
as the light advanced. The rook is perhaps the first 
to salute the opening mom ; but this bird seems rather 
to rest than to sleep. Always vigilant, the least alarm 
after retirement rouses instantly the whole assemblage, 
not successively but collectively. The restless robin 
now is seen too. This is the last bird that retires in 
the evening, being frequently flitting about when the 
owl and bat are visible, and awakes so soon in the 
morning that little rest seems required by it. The 
cheerful melody of the wren is the next we hear, as it 
bustles from its ivied roost, and we note its gratxdation 
to the young-eyed day, when twilight almost hides the 
little minstrel from our sight. The sparrow roosts in 
holes, and under the eaves of the rick or shed, where 
the light does not so soon enter, and hence is rather a 
tardy mover. It retires early to rest. The blackbird 
quits its leafy roost in the ivied ash ; its ' chink, chink' 
is heard in the hedge ; and mounting on some neigh- 
bouring oak, with mellow, sober voice, it gratulates the 
coming day» ' The plain song cuckoo gay,' from some 
tall tree, now tells its tale. The lark is in the air, and 
the * martin twitters from her earth-built shed ;' all the 
choristers are tuning in the grove; and amid such tokens 
of awakening pleasure, it becomes difficult to note pri- 
ority of voice. These are the matin voices of the 
summer season: in the winter, a cheerless chirp or 
hungry twit is all we hear ; the families of voice are 
away, or silent ; we have little to note, and perhaps as 
little inclination to observe." 
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The accompanying engraving presents a group of onr 
British songsters ; they need only be named : — the 
Goldfinch, the Linnet, the Thrush, the Blackbird, the 
Skylark, and the Robin. 



THE YOUNG LADY THAT NEVEU PBAYED. 

Some few years since I received an inyitation from 
one of my earliest associates^ to join a little knot of 
friends who had promised to be present at the approach- 
ing marriage of her eldest daughter. Feeling a warm 
interest in the welfare of the young person in question, 
I gave the invitation a ready acceptance ; and about 
noon the day before the ceremony was to take place, 
I found myself in the midst of old familiar faces ; with 
the larger number of whom I could look forward to the 
enjoyment of a happy and eternal fellowship. 

The gathering was not, however, confined to those 
whom I could reckon among my cotemporaries ; and 
among the younger portion, who had been invited to 
act as bridesmen or bridesmaids on the occasion, was 
a young lady who had travelled in the same train with 
myself, but of whose destination and presence I was 
unaware, until, standing in the waiting-room at the 
station where ended our railway journey, I heard a soft, 
clear, and most musical voice, inquiring of one of the 
porters, whether the carriage from Wellwood Park had 
arrived yet. Turning round to look at the speaker, 
I encountered a face and figure which took me com- 
pletely by surprise. She was very young, certainly not 
more than two-and-twenty, with a form of the most 
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perfect symmetry, only rendered more striking by the 
gracefnl simplicity of her travelling dress. Her face 
was not regularly beantiful, but its bright and sunny 
expression was far beyond the finest features. Her deep 
blue eyes seemed to pour forth gladness ; and around 
her well-formed mouth, and dimpled chin, a sweet and 
joyous smile continually played. She soon gave me an 
opportunity for discovering that her manners were as 
pleasing as her person. When I turned to look at 
her, she had just seated herself on the only vacant place; 
but, on perceiving that an elderly lady was standing, 
she immediately rose and insisted on my taking her seat, 
assuring me that all seats were alike to her ; and estab- 
lishing herself on a well-filled carpet-bag at my feet, 
she observed, laughing, in allusion to her height, that 
she could bear a lower position than many. I was not 
long in ascertaining that she and I were waiting for the 
same conveyance, to bear us to the same place, and for 
the same interesting occasion. She had been a school 
friend of the bride-expectant, and was to act the part 
of chief bridesmaid on the morrow; and as I gazed 
on her, while she, looking up, told me how much 
enjoyment she anticipated, not only at the wedding but 
during the lengthened visit she was to pay at Wellwood, 
I could not help thinking it would need all the myste- 
rious witchery of the bridal dress to prevent the subor- 
dinate from eclipsing the principal person in the drama 
of the coming day. 

" And so you are Miss Shirley," she said, as we seated 
ourselves in the carriage ; " oh, I have often heard of 
you, and am so glad to meet you ! And 1 am Maria 
Selwin — ^mind, now, Maria Selwin, Miss Shirley ; I am 
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never to be Miss Selwin, nothing but Maria.'* And 
Maria she was with me from that time forward. 

It was evident that Maria had made precisely the 
same impression on every one else that she had made 
on me. With the most perfect ease, and yet child-like 
simplicity of manners, there was a watchfulness to 
oblige, an instinctive perception of what would please, 
and a devotion of her time to add to the enjoyment or 
to lessen the sorrow of others ; from the aged grand- 
mother, who was lamenting the loss of her " hands and 
eyes," as she called the bride, to the little sister of six, 
who was weeping over her white muslin dress, and 
declaring '' she hated it, because it was telling her that 
Sarah was going away." But Maria found means to 
comfort them both, and to convince them, that at least 
during her stay at Wellwood, the loss they mourned 
would be supplied. Still, in all her eflPorts to oblige, 
there was no obtrusiveness ; nor, while she was the 
centre of attraction to all around, and even the bride, 
who might have been excused for a little self-absorption, 
seemed to think only of Maria, could it be detected 
that Maria gave a single thought to herself. She sang 
the moment she was asked ; she sang the melody re- 
quested, without once putting her own taste in compe- 
tition with that of others ; the lively and the plaintive 
seemed equally to suit her voice. She played the harp, 
the piano, the guitar ; she was mistress of them all, and 
so the evening fled on most harmonious wings, until it 
was time for us to separate. 

In consequence of the number who were added to 
the ordinary household, it was impossible to accommo- 
date each guest with a separate room, and Maria Selwin 
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and I were placed in the same apartment. We retired 
together. I was a little weary, not so much physically 
as mentally, and I avoided conversation. I did not feel 
that there was anything positively wrong in the mode 
in which the evening had been spent ; still it had dissi- 
pated my mind and rendered it hard for me to command 
my thoughts. I sat down to meditate for a while with 
closed eyes, before I opened my Bible, and committed 
myself to the care of my heavenly T'ather. Maria at 
the same time began to undress. In a very few minutes 
she was perfectly quiet, and I concluded that she too 
was engaged in the act of worship. I know not what 
induced me to turn round ; and to my most painful sur- 
prise, instead of beholding her on her knees, I saw she 
was already in her bed, on which she had laid herself 
down without acknowledging the presence of a God, or 
seeking his protection through the night. Young, in 
high health, free from worldly care — even while I gazed 
on her she slept— slept, without having asked God to 
guard her. 

Now I had not the slightest reason to suppose that 
Maria was under the influence of true religion, yet I was 
gnite unprepared for this total absence of all recognition 
of God, this unconsciousness of his very being, and 
presence, and power, and goodness. She was the child 
of pious parents, and must often have witnessed prayer, 
even if she had not learned it at her mother's knee ; 
and it shocked me to think she had grown up a prayer- 
less woman. I knew that the form of prayer, without 
the spirit, was of no avail ; but that a young female 
should refuse to acknowledge God, even outwardly, be- 
trayed a hardness of disposition that made me shudder. 
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After praying for her and for myself, I lay down, bat 
not to sleep. Hour after hour I listened to her quiet 
breathing; and then I began torturing my mind to 
make excuses for her, and to find reason to belieye that 
this neglect was accidental, not habitual ; and I remem- 
bered that she had travelled much further than I had 
the day before, and that she had said something to me 
in the morning of having walked several miles to the 
railway ; and 1 persuaded myself she was over fatigued, 
and unable to resist the power of drowsiness ; besides, 
she had entertained us all the evening, and we were to 
blame for tasking her to such an extent, and so 1 tried 
to acquit Maria. Toward morning I slept, but we had 
to rise early, so there was no time to indulge myself 
and together we shook off sleep, and prepared for our 
part in the ceremony which was at hand. Arrayed in 
well fitting and be&ttmg attire, Maria quitted her 
chamber without prayer, and in a minute or two I could 
hear her low but ringing laugh, as along with the other 
bridesmaids she discussed the many minute essentials 
of the position they were to occupy that day. And 
again I excused her : her mind was too full of the pre- 
sent subject : she had not even time to discipline her 
thoughts : this excitement would pass away, and leave 
her leisure for sober thinking. 

Of the proper business of the day I shall say nothing ; 
it was about the same in its varied details as may be 
witnessed every day of every year, only making due 
allowance for the change of fashions. All I shall inti- 
mate is, that despite the attractions of white satin. 
Limerick lace, and orange blossoms, Maria was the 
principal charm of the occasion, while her apparent 
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nncoiLScioiLsness that every eye rested on her with admi- 
ration, added tenfold to her loveliness. 

Tlie ceremony was over, the domestic formularies 
concluded ; the bride and bridegroom had departed, and 
we were left in comparative quiet. Still, Maria was all 
in all ; and just as she had the evening before soothed 
the sorrows of the grandmother and the little sister, so 
now she wiled away the more unselfish grief of the 
tender mother. Strange, thought I, that one so sus- 
ceptible of the kindliest affections of earth, should 
be unaffected by the love of Heaven, and refuse an 
answer to its claims ; can one so amiable be indeed in 
a lost condition, " without God in the world ? " Alas ! 
may not that very amiability, which draws toward her 
the love of all she meets, be itself a snare to her soul, 
leading her to the habitual belief, that one so loved and 
loving must be safe ? 

In the daQy life of the household at Wellwood, there 
was nothing to test the religious characters of any 
young persons who might be for a season sojourning 
under their roof. They were left as they are in many 
families, pretty much to themselves; to choose their 
own occupation, and their own amusement. My friend 
had herself, I am sure, received " the grace of God in 
truth;" but beyond her own family, she did not seem to 
feel any demand upon her to extend the blessing she 
had received ; and even with her own children, her re- 
ligious intercourse and instructions were strictly pri- 
vate, and confined to certain consecrated hours, as if 
religion were too sacred a thiug to be made an element 
of common life. With me and with other friends, her 
equals in years, she could talk of former and present 
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experiences, and of fature hopes ; but in the presence 
of the young these subjects were hushed, and rarelj 
was there any conversation tending to draw out their 
characters and opinions, and to ascertain whether they 
were prepared to serve God, or whether they had re- 
solved to serve him not. There was indeed family 
worship morning and evening, but this was the amount 
of the social religion of the house; and, by itself, it 
could effect little. I mention these circumstances in 
order to show how it came to pass that up to the time 
when Maria and I met at Wellwood Park, its mistress 
was utterly ignorant of the religious or irreligious ten- 
dencies of her younger guests ; and, if she thought on 
the subject at all, satisfying herself in her ignorance by 
remembering how many religious advantages the rising 
generation possessed, and hoping that, at least with 
the greater number, all would be found well at the 
last. 

I had little right to condemn her. Day after day 
during the short visit I paid at Wellwood, I witnessed 
in Maria what to me were certain tokens of a heart 
estranged from God, and yet I suffered day after day to 
pass, without making any attempt to awaken her to a 
sense of her sin. It was true she never uttered what 
even I, watchful as I was, coidd call an irreligious sen- 
timent; she simply spoke as if religion were a thing 
that had never been dreamed of ; as if she lived in a 
world it had never reached, "a world without souls;" 
and ever there was the same unvarying kindness and 
sweetness, and apparent forgetfulness of self in the 
desire to please others ; and to none was this more 
clearly manifested than to me. Its effect on me was 
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like witchery ; and I felt that I must break the spell, 
or write myself the murderer of her soul. 

I had waited several days for what I considered a 
good opportunity, but now resolving to wait no longer, 
I seized the first ; and happily she made it herself. One 
morning at breakfast she asked me if I had ever visited 
a certain glen and cascade, that lay some three miles 
distant from Wellwood. On my answering in the nega- 
tive, she said, "Oh, if you would not think it too far to 
walk — but it is nothing unless you walk to it — and I 
should be so happy to be your guide." I declared my 
perfect ability for the walk, when our host immediately 
proposed making a party to the place. "Not this time, 

dear Mr. L ; as many parties as you please after 

to-day, but to-day suffer me to be Miss Shirley's only 
guide ; I want to see the effect of my favourite points 
on her ; and another voice, another presence even, would 
spoil it aU." Who would not gratify Maria ? The mat- 
ter was conceded, and as soon as we could after break- 
fast we set out. 

Still, I determined to put off the subject that lay 
nearest my heart until our walk homeward; I would 
let her enjoy to the full the pleasure she anticipated, 
and then there would be less pre-occupation of the 
mind, to hinder the effect of what I might say. I knew 
indeed that if she could behold the beauties we were 
about to visit, not merely with the eye of a worshipper 
of nature, but with that of a worshipper of God, her 
enjoyment would be largely increased ; but as I could 
not hope to be the agent of working any sudden trans- 
formation in her mind, I felt it would be wiser to keep 
silence until we were about to return. 
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We were both fully satisfied as regarded the osten- 
sible object of our walk ; my expectations were more 
than realized by the beauty of the scene, and Maria was 
in a perfect ecstasy of delight at the admiration I ex- 
pressed. And yet, in truth, my heart was in something 
else ; and no sooner had we reached a path where we 
could keep our footing without much attention, than 
after lifting up a prayer for wisdom from above, I threw 
out a random observation, hoping that it might lead 
our discourse in the direction I desired. "It is a 
beautiful world, Maria," I said. 

"Oh! very beautiful indeed;" she replied with anima- 
tion. " Strange, is it not. Miss Shirley, that any one 
can be found of such a gloomy spirit as voluntanly to 
shut himself out from its enjoyment ? " 

"It is strange, indeed, Maria; for surely when our 
heavenly Father created this world so full of beauties, 
and gave to man tastes and capacities adapted to those 
beauties, he intended them to be enjoyed. Each of 
them is a token of his love, and should therefore be 
an incentive to our gratitude ; but how can we be 
grateful for that which we will not enjoy?" Maria 
was silent. 

" Yet, strange as this mistake is," I continued, " it 
surprises me far less than to meet persons who can 
enjoy the charms of nature — almost I might say, revel 
in the enjoyment — ^yet seeming never to realize the 
hand that formed them, and that continues to spread 
such a profusion of delights every moment within their 
reach. The poet, and the painter, and the traveller, 
each in his several department, wanders through a 
world of intellectual and material luxuries; yet» bow 
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often do we find iiim return from his wanderings, elo- 
quent, indeed, in the praises of nature, but never seem- 
ing to have discovered within her walks the traces of 
the hand Hhat fashioned her long ago,' and whose 
superintending care adds stability to beauty." I looked 
in Maria's face as I spoke, but she made no response, 
not even by a gesture of assent. Still I pursued the 
theme. "There are few things that impart a higher 
enjoyment to me, than watching the varied seasons, 
bringing forth their peculiar treasures, and spreading 
them before me, as if to remind me of the goodness I 
am so prone to forget. In the season of spring es- 
pecially, it is delightful to watch our Father's hand — 
as it were new-creating all things, bringing what to 
my dull eyes seemed dead matter to life again, — to 
mark the tender buds — ^the delicate flowers — * bursting 
into pbirth,' and to trace in each of these wonders — for 
they are wonders, though renewed every year — the 
finger of God." Still no response. " Have you ever 
felt this, Maria P " I inquired. 

" I am no dreamer. Miss Shirley," she answered with 
a listless smile. 

" I do not wish you to be a dreamer, my dear ; what 
I desire for you is, that you should possess an abiding, 
waking, ever-lively sense, that in all the processes of 
nature, whether in earth or heaven, which you are 
permitted to behold, the hand of a Being equally 
powerful and beneficent is working— working no less 
now than when his commanding word first called them 
into existence." 

"Well, and that is what I call dreaming," she replied, 
" because we really know nothing about the matter." 

N 2 
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" For know read care; is it not so, Maria ? " She 
coloured a little, but made no reply. I went on. 
" Maria, I feel much interested in your welfare. I have 
no hesitation in telling you, that from the moment I 
first met you, I have felt strangely drawn toward you ; 
but it has deeply grieved me to perceive one blessed 
with so many advantages as you possess — surrounded 
on all sides with occasions of gladness, each of which 
puts forth a claim upon your gratitude, yet seeming so 
utterly forgetful of Him, from whose bounty all your 
blessiogs flow." 

" Why do you assume that I am so. Miss Shirley ?" 

"Maria, if I possess a friend who has bestowed large 
benefits upon me, and if I have constant opportunity 
of holding communion with that friend, may it not be 
fairly assumed that I have forgotten him, if I hold 
none? But I have observed — pardon me, Maria, I 
could not help observing it — that you never pray." 

Maria made no immediate reply, but walked on more 
erect in her bearing than ever. It was the first token 
of pride I had observed in her, but its appearance at 
least was quickly subdued, and in her usual manner 
she said, " I suppose ^you will admit that there are 
thousands who pray— who at least bend the knee, and 
utter words — with whom it is nothing but a form; 
now I could not do that ; I am not a saint" — ^there 
was a slight, a very slight degree of sarcasm in the 
tone in which the last word was spoken — " neither am 
I a hypocrite ; whatever I am, you know the worst of 



me." 



(t 



I am not sure of that, Maria," I answered ; " I am 
not sure' that you £now the worst of yourself." 
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" Oh well, pray. Miss Shirley, don't lift up the veil 
from the terrible picture, lest I should frighten myself 
to death." 

"Maria," I said gravely, "this is no subject to jest 
upon. But you say you could not bend the knee as an 
empty form ; now you do bend the knee at family wor- 
ship." 

"I do, from courtesy ; that is a matter of course." 

" Courteous toward man, insulting toward God," I 
replied. 

" Well, now. Miss Shirley, and would all [be right if 
I were to kneel at my bed-side night and morning, to 
say my prayers as the children do ? " 

" No, Maria, it would not. A prayerless state is 
^dth me merely an evidence of something more. To 
live without prayer, is to live * without God in the 
world.' In some sense indeed you cannot live without 
God ; you may shut him out from your heart, but you 
cannot shut yourseK up from his scrutiny. He sees 
your actions, hears your words, knows the state of your 
heart toward him. You may forget him, or try to for- 
get him, but * he compasses your path, and your lying 
down, and is acquainted with all your ways.' " 

"I do not feel that I have anything to pray for." 
She said it as if thinking aloud, and involuntarily giving 
expression to the feelings of her heart; then hastily 
added, as if to withdraw my attention from what she 
had spoken, "I don't pretend to make any profession 
of religion." 

" If you have nothing to pray for, Maria, oh, how 
much you must have to be grateful for! Has God 
indeed bestowed upon you such fulness of blessing. 
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that your heart can desire no more P then sorely yon 
should give utterance to thankfulness and praise, eren 
should prayer be needless. But oh ! Maria, it is not 
needless; the more abundant your sources of enjoy- 
ment, the more numerous are the points at which 
affliction and temptation may reach you. Should you 
not ask to be preserved from suffering, to be preserved 
from sin P Those upon whom the world smiles sweetly, 
are walking in slippery places. There is only One who 
can preserve them from falling, and to him they have 
need to cry continually, * Hold Thou me up, and I shall 
be safe.' " 

"But really. Miss Shirley, as I make no profession of 
religion, I cannot perceive the applicability of your 
words to me, or that it would avail me anything to 
kneel down at certain seasons, to go over some set form 
of words. You can hardly expect me to pray extem- 
pore, until I feel differently about the matter." 

"What you call a set form of words, may be the 
utterance of the heart, Maria, and the extempore prayer 
may be a mere form. I am referring to neither, but 
to the fact that the soul that is living without prayer 
shows that it is living without God ; that it has never 
learned the relation in which it stands to him, and 
from which it cannot deliver itself. You may seek to 
excuse yourself by saying you make no profession of 
religion, but I am justified in demanding. Why do you 
not ? You must be conscious that this is a matter of 
voluntary choice on your part; and whence did you 
obtain the liberty of making that choice P Or is there 
in your case any peculiarity which renders religion not 
obligatory on youp Did not] God make you no less 
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than others ? Does not the same power that preserves 
them preserve you ? Are not you like them dependent 
on him every moment ? Are not your blessings as well 
as theirs the gifts of his hand ? In short, is not every 
breath, every beating pulse, every susceptibility of 
enjoyment, mental and physical, the result of his 
watchful superintendence and active benevolence in 
your case, equally as in the case of others ? " 

She saw that I expected an answer, and replied with 
some hesitation, " Of course — I suppose — equally as in 
the case of others ; but there is a question behind that, 
you know; every thing we possess and enjoy comes 
from God— if " 

" If there be a Grod, would you say, Maria ? ** I am 
afraid that the glance I turned toward her was one of 
severity. 

" No, I was not going to say that," she answered, 
but it was evident that she felt no shock at the sugges- 
tion, — " I was only going to say, if he troubles him- 
self about what takes place in this little world." 

"And why should you assume the possibility that 
he does not, when the only mesma by which you can 
learn anything of his character and doings — the record 
he has given of himself — assures you that 'without 
him not a sparrow falleth to the ground, and that even 
the hairs of your head are numbered ? ' " 

She smiled a satisfied smile. "Oh, if we strain 
figurative language, we may make it teach anything we 
please." 

"True, Maria; but the words I refer to are not 
figurative ; and supposing for a moment they are, the 
figure is below the truth, as every figure must be 
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which relates to absolute infinity. They were, indeed, 
the utterance of infinite knowledge and wisdom, but 
they were addressed to finite capacities, and couched in 
human language. They can, therefore, but faintly 
depict the tender care of our heavenly Father over the 
creatures he has made. Ah! Maria^ 'this little 
world,' which we sometimes affect to despise, as if it 
were beneath the notice of Him who created it, while 
yet we are continually sacrificing to its perishing joys 
our hope of a world of everlasting blessedness — this 
* little w(^ld ' has been the theatre of such a display of 
Divine love and benevolence as may weU convince us 
that not an item of our history, not an atom of our cor- 
poral existence, not a feeling of our mental constitution, 
is too insignificant for the regard of God. Hebe, was 
performed the great work of human redemption ; heke, 
was the assurance given, in acts as well as in words, 
that * God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.' " 

We walked on for some minutes in silence, which 
was broken by Maria. Passing by altogether the sub- 
ject to which I had last referred, she said, " If, as you 
say, we are wholly dependent on Grod, and the minutest 
part of our being and history is in his hands, I can- 
not, I acknowledge, understand what good can be 
effected by what is called prayer. We can inform him 
of nothing he does not already know; if he chooses 
to bless us, he will ; but we cannot change him ; we 
cannot alter either his character or designs." 

" We should not wish to change them, Maria ; they 
are perfect — ^perfect in wisdom, and perfect in love. 
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It is enough for us however to know, that he has com- 
manded XLS to pray, and has promised blessings in 
answer to the prayer that is presented according to his 
will. It is enough for us, that in all ages those who 
have trusted to this word have found him 'faithful 
who has promised,' and have received good to their 
souls, in proportion as they nourished the spirit of 
heart-felt, holy prayer. Virtue, indeed, there is none, 
in offering an empty form of words to Him who 
searches the heart ; but there is virtue in coming by 
faith to Christ for salvation ; there is virtue in bring- 
ing our sins, felt — confessed — mourned over, that they 
may be washed away in his blood ; there is virtue in 
seeking the renewing, sanctifying power of the Holy 
Spirit; and the soul that has done these must be a 
praying soid; the soul that has done these cannot 
live without prayer; and, because I see that you do 
live without prayer, I am compelled to the conclusion, 
that you have never felt yourself to be a sinner, justly 
Kable to condemnation and eternal ruin ; that you have 
never believed on Christ as a Saviour ; that you have 
never sought to be renewed in the 'spirit of your 
mind,' * after his image who created you.' If this is 
your case, Maria, it is a fearful one ; you may smile 
upon the world, and the world may smile on you ; all 
that meets your senses on every side may seem united 
to offer you happiness ; — but there is a mine beneath 
your feet, which may at any moment be sprung ; there 
is but a step between your soul and everlasting death. 
Oh! Maria, turn before that step is taken; turn to 
Him who, notwithstanding all your forgetfulness, your 
indifference, yearns over you to save you; to adopt you 
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into his faimly ; to make yon an heir of his kingdom ; 
to bestow npon yon * fuhiess of joy, and pleasures for 
evermore.' " 

Our conversation ended here ; we had jnst arrived at 
the lodge of Wellwood, and little Fanny came flying 
along the walk to meet ns. "When we entered the 
house, Maria retired to the study, to write a letter she 
said ; and I saw her no more until the bell rang to 
summon us to dinner. There was then no shade upon 
her brow ; she met my eye as if nothing had passed 
between us ; she took her accustomed seat beside me, 
and was as prompt as ever in any little attention by 
which she might increase my comfort. In the evening, 
she sang and played with more than her usual vivacity, 
feeling, taste, and expression ; and seemed to have no 
thought but how to please. It was scarcely possible to 
resist the fascination of her manners ; but in my eyes 
it was an evil omen ; it convinced me that my words 
had fallen powerless, and I feared that they might 
harden, where they sought to melt. 

When I retired for the night, I was surprised to find 
I was to occupy my chamber alone. Miss Selwin had 
complained of headache, the servant said, and wished 
to have no companion. I was perplexed : could our 
conversation have affected her conscience, and the mind 
have acted on the body? or, was she capable of feigning 
sickness, in order to avoid the recurrence of a subject 
she disliked ? could a being so seemingly artless be yet 
the very perfection of art P I could not decide these 
questions ; but if ever J prayed fervently, I did so on 
behalf of Maria Selwin that night. 

In the morning she was the same as ever. Her head- 
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ache was better, she told me, in answer to my inquiries, 
and there was no heightened colour on her cheek as she 
said it. Strange that the quick blood, which sprang to 
her face at the slightest unexpected occurrence, reveal- 
ing the sensitive nature within, should yet be so com- 
pletely under her control as to tell no tales, when she 
bad time to command its silence. 

During the few additional days of my sojourn at 
Wellwood, Maria and I were never alone together ; yet 
in bringing this to pass, there was as little apparent 
premeditation on her part, as there really was on mine. 
We might have made a mutual agreement not to meet, 
save in the presence of a third person, so invariable 
was the rule ; yet it always seemed the result of acci- 
dent. The last day of my visit closed, and the next 
morning I stood on the Hall steps, surrounded by the 
household group, and Maria among them, waiting for 
the coming round of the carriage that was to convey 
me to the station. I descended the steps to gather a 
china rose from the flower-border, and, on raising my 
head, I saw Maria beside me. " I hope we shall meet 
again. Miss Shirley," she said; "your society has added 
greatly to my enjoyment, at Wellwood, and I should 
be sorry to think we were to meet no more." " We 
shall certainly meet again, Maria," I replied; "our 
paths on earth lie too far remote from each other, to 
permit us to look for frequent personal intercourse here ; 
but we shall assuredly meet on that day when all nations 
shall be gathered before the " great white throne" of 
judgment : oh may we meet at the right hand of the 
Judge, to be invited among the blessed of the Father, 
into the prepared kingdom. But," I added, looking 
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steadfastly into her face, ''has that solemn question 
been decided by yon yet ? if not, when will it be ?" 
As I grasped her hand, and gave her a parting kiss, 
I thought there were tears in her eyes, but I might have 
been mistaken ; or, if not, they were only natural drops 
that soon were wiped. 

I had not many opportunities for hearing of Maria, 
after my return home ; but whenever I did, there was 
nothing satisfactory in the tidings I received. She was 
going more into the gay world than she had yet done; 
she was running the round of its giddy pleasures, so far 
as she had means and opportunity to enter within its 
circling mazes ; and it was believed that she had not 
yet whispered to her soul, "All is vanity." Then other 
tidings came ; she was on the eve of marriage, and a 
fortnight after I received her wedding cards, accom- 
panied by a note, which might have been a despatch 
from the secretary of the fairy queen, " On her Majes- 
ty's service," written in her own beautiful hand, and 
telling me in her own fervid language, that she was 
going to be as happy as her heart could wish; and 
bespeaking — alas ! not my prayers, but my congratula- 
tions. " Poor Maria ! " I said, as I looked at her tasteful 
little missive ; " still asking no happiness but what this 
earth can offer ; still thoughtlessly pursuing joys that, 
like the gems in the coronet of winter, melt even while 
you grasp them." 

It will be readily concluded, that the person to whom 
Maria had united herself was, in the most material parts 
of his character, a counterpart of herself. Such was the 
case; agreeable, amiable, of kindly disposition — ^but 
without Grod in the world, was written on him as unmis- 
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takablj as on her ; and her parents saw no objection ^ 
she was not a Christian herself, they said, and they 
could not feel justified in refusing their sanction to a 
union, which was in every other respect an eligible one : 
what could parents, however pious themselves, do in 
such a case ? It is confessedly a difficult question ; one 
thing only is certain, that it would less frequently have 
to be asked and answered, were it the great object with 
all Christian parents to train up their children from the 
first dawning of intellect, in a living, influential Chris- 
tianity, 

Yes, there is another thing certain, namely, that when 
two godless characters are united in the closest bonds, 
they strengthen each other in enmity against the truth. 
The more lovely they may be in all besides, the greater 
their love toward each other, the more certain is this 
result, unless it should please Grod, by some special 
interposition, to arrest one or both in their career of 
vanity. Such was the career of Maria and her husband. 
Day by day, from the time of their marriage, they in- 
creased the estrangement of each other from God ; not 
that they ever spoke his name with contempt and aver- 
sion, they simply forgot him, and walked in paths where 
they were never reminded of his existence. 

I had not for some months heard anything of Maria, 
when (just a year after her marriage) I was requested 
to accompany a friend who had been ordered to Brighton 
for her health. A few days after we were settled, a 
morning visitor happened to mention "the beautiful 
Mrs. Fenton." To my eager inquiries, I received such 
explicit answers, as assured me that the person named 
was no other than Maria ; and as our visitor happened 
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to be one of that class who swarm about watering places, 
gathcrinfir, and then circnlating, all the news that the 
locality affords, I learned that Mrs. Fenton was the 
gayest and most admired among the fashionable so- 
journers ; that she and her husband were " the very life 
of the place -" and that the promenade, the concert 
room, the theatre, and the assembly, would each be a 
wilderness when they were gone. I heard more than 
this ; I heard tliat Maria had a near prospect of becom- 
ing a mother: but it appeared that nothing coold 
restrain her in the pursuit of pleasure. 

The next morning, while I was still undecided as to 
whether I should visit her, I was saved all farther per- 
plexity, by meeting her on my way to the baths. She 
was as lovely as ever, but looked more delicate. She 
appeared rejoiced to see me, and entreated me to call 
on her the next day. "I would say this day. Miss 
Shirley, but that I have a particular engagement, which 
might prevent my enjoying your society without inter- 
ruption ; but pray — -pra^y do not deny me the pleasure 
beyond to-morrow." She inquired my address, and 
we parted. Did it strike me that anything was changed 
in Maria ? But little ; a certain gloss had come out, as 
when the down of the peach is worn off by friction. 

That evening I turned over a volume of Discourses 
by Vinet, and my eye rested on the following striking 
passage : " Some of you may have read a few years ago, 
the history of a young somnambulist, who, one dark night, 
issued from the skylight of a little chamber which she 
occupied in the roof, and, sound asleep, walked a long 
time on the tiles, in sight of a trembling and silent 
crowd, who vainly deliberated on the means of saving 
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her. Dreaming of an approaching fete, she prepared 
her toilet, she murmured gay melodies, and always 
measuring with a sure step the descent of the roof (for 
her sleep preserved her) ; she advanced to the edge, 
where she sat down, and from which every now and 
then, interrupting her labour, she leaned with a smile 
towards the street ; and then a thousand hearts beat in 
a thousand breasts, as if they would burst, while the 
silence only grew deeper. Many times she withdrew 
herself from the fatal limit, many times she returned to 
it, always smiling, and always asleep. But all at once, 
from a window right opposite her, shone a little light ; 
the eyes of the somnambulist met it; she awoke, a 
piercing cry was heard, and then a mortal fall Her 
awaking had killed her. Alas ! human beings without 
faith and without God, beings whose god is the world, 
what are ye but somnambulists, who are advancing, 
asleep, to the edge of the abyss, singing perhaps, and 
dreaming of fetes, protected by your slumber, yet, like 
that unfortunate girl, carry death with you ? Let a little 
light arouse you from your dreams ; let awaking sur- 
prise you on the edge of the precipice ; you too reel — 
you fall — you perish. Are those who do not fall, less 
somnambulists than you ? Are they less deceived, and 
less exposed to death? No: every worldling carries 
within him the germ of despair, every life without God 
is equivalent to a suicide." What a picture of poor 
Maria ! I thought to myself ; oh ! to awaken her, to 
awaken her by any means, ere she be summoned to take 
that fearful involuntary plunge, which must awaken her 
too late. 
The next day, at two o'clock, I called according to 
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my promise. The knocker of the door was muffled. 
I was startled; what could be the matter? perhaps 
one of the other lodgers was ill; there were others 
beside the Fentons. No ; it was Maria. She was ill, 
very ill, the servant said ; but she could give me no 
further information ; she was too busy to know more. 
I waited half an hour to see the mistress of the house, 
and from her I learned that the previous evening Maria 
had gone with her husband to the concert ; that, at the 
hour of breaking up, it had rained heavily ; that Mr. 
Fenton had tried to procure a cab, but they were scarce ; 
that two drunken cabmen had contended for the fare; 
that Mrs. Fenton had been terrified by the scuffle ; that 
after paying both the men to escape from their inso- 
lence, the husband and wife had walked home in the 
rain ; and, finally, that she had been almost immediately 
taken ill, and, at ten o'clock that morning, had given 
birth to a still-bom child — she herself hardly escaping 
with life. A sick shudder came over me at this rela- 
tion, and I sank almost fainting into a chair. 

Oh, what an illustration was this of the words of 
Vinet ! Poor Maria ! she had once told me " she was 
not a dreamer ; " alas ! alas ! what else was her life but 
a dream ? how near to having been fatally dispelled ! 
And she had passed through that fearful crisis alone; 
in the hour of nature's agony, and weakness, she had 
felt no tender, but Omnipotent arm sustaining her 
fainting heart ; when, to all human apprehension, she 
was passing through "the valley of the shadow of 
death;" it was not hers to say, "I will fear no evil, 
for Thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me," 
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The kind landlady promised that she herself would 
give me a faithful account every day of Maria's pro- 
gress; the doctor had hope, she told me ; and, for nearly 
a fortnight, I continued to call every day, sometimes 
more than once, and the accounts were increasingly 
favourable. It appeared she was quite ignorant of the 
danger she had been in, having been at the time nearly 
unconscious; she was therefore in very good spirits, 
and now complained of nothing but a little weakness, 
and a slight cough, to which, she told the physician, she 
had always been subject : he said it would cease of itself 
as she gained strength, and was able to take the air. 

Such was the latest account I had received, and I was 
quite unprepared for any other, when early one morning, 
even before I had left my chamber, I was informed 
that a gentleman desired to speak with me. I hurried 
down stairs to the sitting-room, where I found a 
stranger of very striking appearance, but with an 
expression of great anxiety on his countenance, who 
introduced himself to me as Mr. Fenton. Mrs. Fenton, 
he said, entreated to see me without delay. She was 
again very ill. Her cough had very much increased 
within the last few days, notwithstanding which, she 
had sat up a little each day, and, the preceding one, 
had left her bed early, to arrange a dress in which to 
receive visitors, and had spent two or three hours of 
the afternoon in the drawing-room receiving her friends. 
Toward evening she had become so ill and feverish, 
that she had been obhged suddenly to return to bed ; 
and when the physician came, he said she had caught 
cold, and that there was a slight tendency to inflam- 
mation of the chest. And now she was alarming herself 

o 
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needlessly, Mr. 'Penton said, and her spirits were 
flurried, and she had expressed a wish to see me, for 
some cause, and perhaps I might be able to reason her 
out of her fears. He had proposed sending for her 
mother, who, at the beginning of her illness, was unable 
to leave home ; but she had said, *^ No^ no, bring Miss 
Shirley ; I want to see Miss Shirley." 

It was evident, although he tried to conceal it, that 
Mr. Fenton himself shared in the fears of Maria. 1 
promised to follow him with as little delay as possible, 
and, in less than an hour, I found myself at her bed- 
side. Alas! it needed but a glance to tell me how 
well founded were her fears. Her beautiful eyes were 
dilated with suffering of body and intense anxiety of 
mind ; her lips were swollen, and parched with fever ; 
she was supported with pillows, and I could detect her 
hurried breathing— her palpitating heart ; I felt that I 
had need to brace every nerve for what lay before me, 
as well as to call on Him who has promised, " As thy 
day, so shall thy strength be." 

"I am very ill, very ill, Miss Shirley," she said, 
grasping my hand convulsively ; " and what shall 1 do ? 
oh ! what will become of me ? oh ! Miss Shirley, I have 
never prayed ; and now I don't know how to begin: 
oh, pray for me ; teach me to pray." 

"Dear Maria," I replied; "I can only teach you to 
pray by pointing out to you the love of that blessed 
Saviour who died for your sins; 'look unto him, an(f be 
saved.' He has promised that none of those that hope 
in him shall ever be confounded. Begin now to believe 
on him ; ^ He is able to save them to the utter moii 
that come unto God by him.' " 
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"Oh! I have forgotten him — have forgotten him 
all my life through." 

"But he has not forgotten you ; he has remembered 
you to this very hour; at this very moment he is 
saying to you in his word, ' Come unto me, and I wiU 
give you rest.' " 

"Oh, if he remembers me, it must be only to 
punish." 

" No, no ; he remembers you to have mercy, if you 
wiU accept it in his own way ; ' he delighteth in 
mercy.' " 

"Pray for me, pray for me," she cried; and I did 
pray for her, and for a time she was calm ; but then the 
wild wail began again. "Oh, must I die? must I 
die ? Miss Shirley, can nothing be done to save me ? 
Must I die, — so young, and not know where I am going ? 
Oh if parents would but think what they are doing, 
when they let their children follow their own ways. My 
parents taught me to pray, and to read the Bible, and 
other right things, and, I remember, I used to like it ; 
but then, as I grew up, they suffered me to choose my 
own companions, and I became careless ; and then I 
suppose they thought it was no use restraining me, and 
they allowed me to please myself, and to be proud of — 
of — myself; and they were proud of me too, and proud 
when others praised me. And what did I become P 
A thing that only lived to be admired ; and look at me 
now. Oh, if parents would only think! — ^They should 
have locked me up, they should have chained me," she 
said, with great excitement, "rather than let me go 
into the world, and love it as I did." 

And so it has been from the very beginning, I 

o2 
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thought, — one fallen being trying to shift the blame of 
his sins upon another. " Hush, hush, dear Maria," I 
said; " lay no blame upon your parents: they loved yon; 
they may have erred, but they did not force you into 
the world, nor force you to love it ; they did not compel 
you to choose evil companions. It will avail you 
nothing to cast blame on them, when you chose your 
own way ; the only thing that can avail you now is to 
come as a deeply humbled, penitent sinner, seeking 
pardon through the blood shed upon the cross; the 
only thing that can speak peace to your troubled 
conscience, is the mercy of God as it is revealed 
through Christ ; that is as free to you noto as at any 
former moment of your life ; oh, come to seek it, con- 
fessing your own sins, not dwelling on the sins of 
others; flee for refuge to *lay hold on the hope set 
before you.' " 

She laid her head on my bosom, clasping my 
hand, and looking up into my face. I remembered the 
first time she had ever looked up at me thus — what a 
contrast to the present! I wept; she felt my tears 
falling on my face, and said, " Oh that I could weep ! 
Until now I thought life was worth nothing but to 
laugh and sing ; and now T would give the world to 
weep. But I cannot; my brain is dry — dry — burning." 
Again she was calm for a while, and I prayed ; then 
soothed her as one might soothe a restless child, singing 
softly a hymn that told of Jesus, and his love to sinners; 
but soon again she began, " Oh ! to die ! to die ! it is 
terrible." 

" Not terrible to those who have fled to Christ for 
pardon." 
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"But I have not fled to liim.'* 

" And why have you not ? Why will you not P He 
has not repulsed you ; he has not put any hindrance in 
your way. Oh, Maria ! may he not say of you, as he 
did of the Jews of old, ^You will not come to me, 
that you might have life ? "* 

"My mind is so distracted that I cannot think. — ^If 
I could only think." 

" Can you not think of this, that you are a lost 
sinner ? " 

" Oh, yes, I am lost, I am lost," she repeated, almost 
shrieking with anguish; "oh, save me ! save me !" and 
she clung closer to my arms. 

" Christ can save you, Christ will save you, if you 
will only fly to him by faith. He came ' to seek and 
to save that which was lost.' " 

" Oh, if I could only believe it ! " 

" Can you dare to disbelieve what he has spoken P ' ' 

" You will not leave me," she said ; " oh, stay with 
me, stay with me ; no one can do me any good but 
you." Alas ! what good could / do her ? yet I did 
remain with her, giving up everything else, that I might 
strive to allay the fever of her mind, telling her of a 
love that was unexhausted — ^that was inexhaustible; 
with what effect, he only who knows what is in man 
can tell. Sometimes she was calm; sometimes the 
anguish of her soul broke forth again in those same 
wildly plaintive cries, that almost broke my heart. Oh ! 
I felt it was a fearful thing to have to learn the first 
principles of a long-rejected gospel, in circumstances 
like those of Maria. 

For three days there was a struggle for life. On the 
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fourth day the struggle was ended : she must die. Of 
what avail would it have been to tell her that the close 
was near ? She already knew her danger ; what reason 
was there to hope that the prospect of immediate death 
would produce the salutary result I prayed for, when 
the sense of imminent danger had failed ? I had but 
to pursue the same course I had already adopted; 
telling her every moment, when she was capable of 
listening, of the immensity, and yet minuteness of the 
Divine love ; how it embraced our immortality, and at 
the same time took heed to the least of our interests, 
in the preparatory existence of time. I told her of the 
gift of Christ, as a token of that love, — of the melting 
invitations of the Redeemer, wooing sioners to be 
blest, — of the Holy Spirit, "shedding abroad the love 
of God " on the truly penitent soul, and I besought her 
to open her heart to that love, that on her it might be 
poured forth. Oh, how I longed, and prayed, and 
waited for some token that the truth had come with 
power ; alas ! alas ! it was soon evident that mind and 
body were failing together ; and though she sometimes 
pressed my hand in answer to my whispered pleadings, 
I feared this was but an indication of earthly love, for 
to me she clung to the last, dying slowly away in my 
arms, until they embraced nothing but lifeless clay; 
and when, with floods of tears, I laid her form back upon 
the bed, and hung over the wreck of what was once 
so lovely, I felt, how little there was to hope, and that 
to doubt in such a case is almost to despair. 

Are there not multitudes like Maria, amiable, inter- 
esting, attractive, seemingly possessed of every ex- 
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cellence, save that one without which all else is 
worthless ? Are there not multitudes with hearts alive 
to every kindly affection of earth, but dead to the love 
of Grod ? ** Oh that they were wise, that they under- 
stood this, that they would consider their latter end ! ** 
that they would but remember, — 

" 'T is not the whole of life to live, 
Nor aU of death to die." 



THE ROSE AND THE SHAMROCK. 

It was the eyening of a briUiant summer's day ; the 
wide expanse of ocean, calm and nnruffled as the bosom 
of a lake, reflected the gorgeous hues of the crimson 
clouds which hung like a veil of gloiy over the face of 
the setting sun. In a little sheltered nook, formed by 
nature in the side of a high rock, which in one part 
jutted out considerably into the sea., sat a young girl, 
of a lively, interesting countenance^ habited in the pic- 
turesque attire worn by the peasant girls in some parts 
of the west of Ireland. In her lap she held a sleeping 
child, whose pale, sickly countenance wore, even in 
slumber, a weary and exhausted look. As she slept, 
the girl gazed alternately at her and at the glorious scene 
before her, until at length the sun suddenly emerged 
from beneath the clouds, and appeared at the same mo- 
ment to dip into the ocean, turning it into a vast sheet as 
of molten gold. As the full beauty of the sight burst 
vividly upon her, she gave an involuntary start; the 
child awoke, and sitting up, gazed too. 

"Oh, Miss Mary, acushla, it's sorry I am I woke 
you, darling, and yet Tm glad, too ; for look, is n't it a 
beautiful sight for your eyes to see ? Sure ye never saw 
the like in England, did you now ? " 

" I've seen the sky like that a great many times," said 
the child ; " but I don't think I ever saw the sea look 
all gold before ; but I dare say it does sometimes, for 
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my ooimtiy is a very nice country ; you'll go with us 
when mamma takes us back, won't you, Nelly?*' 

" No, Miss Mary," answered Nelly, shaking her head, 
and looking mournfully at her little charge ; " no, I shall 
not go back wid you, though it*s the light o' my eyes 
ye are." 

" But why not, Nelly ? I'll love you so much, just 
as I do now," said Mary, clasping her little thin arms 
round Nelly's neck and kissing her; "and you love me, 
don't you, Nelly dear ? " 

** Love you ! you darling ; sure and I do, then, with 
aU the veins of my heart," cried Nelly, clasping in her 
arms and pressing to her bosom the fragile form of the 
little Mary ; " would n't I go wid ye as far as the birds 
fly in heaven, if I might ; but your mamma, darling, she 
says it's not convanient to her, you won't say any more 
about it, will ye, avoumeen? for maybe it would vex 
her to cross you ; and I know she wouldn't do it if she 
could help it ; I saw it in her eyes, and heardit in her 
voice, when she denied me." 

Before Mary could answer, her brother and sister, 
slowly followed by the old nurse, came running down 
the steep pathway which led up the rock, each laden 
withliuge bouquets of wild flowers. 

" Oh, Mary dear ! " they both exclaimed at once, each 
giving her a nosegay, "we've found such a beautiful 
place for flowers, in a little hollow over the other side 
of the rock ; there are roses and honeysuckles hanging 
all round, and daisies, and this little green thing grow- 
ing on the ground ; ^look, isn't it a pretty leaf ? " said 
Willie, pulling one out ; " do you know what it is, 
NeUy ? nurse can't tell us." 
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" Sure, Master Willie, and I should think I do, then ; 
isn't it the rale Irish shamrock, St. Patrick's own 
flower ? " answered Nelly ; " and doesn't it stand for 
ould Ireland, aU the world oyer, jist as roses do for 
England, your own fine counthry ?" 

" Oh, does it, Nelly ?" exclaimed Mary ; " then I am 
a rose, and you are a shamrock, and you shall have a 
rose because you love me," added she, taking one from 
the bunch Willie had given her, and placing it in Nelly's 
bosom; " and I will have some little shamrocks, because 
I love you. Look, wouldn't they be pretty all round 
my hat P Will you make me a wreath, as you did of 
white daisies yesterday, Nelly?" 

"Oh, it's a darling you are !" said Nelly, kissing her, 
and tastefully arranging the bright^ rich leaves of the 
shamrock round Mary's simple hat, evidently much 
delighted with the compliment which her favourite was 
so unconsciously paying fco her beloved country. 

But it was soon time to return home ; and while they 
are proceeding on their way, we must briefly inform the 

reader that Mrs.D , Mary's mamma, was an English 

lady, of good family and fortune, and, what is much 
more important, of sincere piety, who had been left, 
shortly after the birth of her third child, to mourn the 
loss of an excellent and beloved husband, many of 
whose relatives and connexions resided in Ireland. 
She had long desired to reply in person to the repeated 
and warm-hearted invitations which she had received 
from them to pass a summer in the Emerald Isle ; but 
never having visited it since those happy days when, 
during the first year of her marriage, she had, with him 
now no more, lingered over almost every one of the 
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many picturesque and lovely spots with which it 
abounds, she had been unable to summon courage 
to do so again until the period at which our tale 
commences, when the delicate health of the little Mary 
urged her to make the attempt, in the hope that so 
entire a change might renew her strength, and once 
more restore to her pale cheek and wasted frame the 
bloom and vigour of childhood. Nor was her hope 
disappointed, for Mary evidently grew better, though 
at first by very slow degrees; still the improvement 

was sufficiently manifest to induce Mrs. D , after 

having been received with a " hundred thousand wel- 
comes " by the many kind and hospitable friends whom 
she was desirous of seeing, to fix her abode for the re- 
mainder of the summer at B , a romantic little fishing 

village on the wild and picturesque coast of Kerry. 

Nelly, whom the reader has, doubtless, discovered 
to be what she really was — a genuine, warm-hearted 
Irsh girl, had been engaged to attend the old nurse 
and the children in their walks, in order that poor 
Mary might always have some one to sit down and 
rest with and amuse her when weary, or to carry 
her up the rocks and hills, which her stronger brother 
and sister could easily climb alone, but which to her 
would have been otherwise inaccessible. She was 
a quiet, pensive little creature, not attaching her- 
self to all she met with, but pouring out upon those 
she did love, an affection deep, intense, unalterable. 
From the first she had taken an especial fancy to Nelly, 
and in a short time there sprang up a deep and touch- 
ing love between these two different beings, the frail, 
fragile English child, and the sturdy, rugged, yet gentle. 
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daughter of the Irish fisherman. Mary's great amdety 
was that Nelly should return with them when they 

went back to England. To this 3Sfc. D , but for 

one circumstance, would willingly have at once con- 
sented, for she knew from her child's disposition that 
to part would be a rending of heartstrings to her: 
Nelly was a Eomanist. However, having from the first 

felt a deep interest in her, Mrs. J) endeavoured, 

without directly attacking the doctrines and practices of 
her church, to open to her mind the clear and simple 
truths of the gospel of Jesus Christ, hoping that 
thereby she might be led to inquiries which would 
shake her faith in, and finally accomplish her deliver^ 
ance from, those trammels of superstition which now so 
completely enslaved her. These hopes, however, she soon 
found were little likely to be realized; for though Nelly 
appeared to listen, she seldom made any remarks on 

what Mrs. D said, and when she did, they only 

showed how deeply the fatal errors in which she be- 
lieved were rooted in her heart, and how thick was 
that veil of delusion which enshrouded her otherwise 
clear and vigorous, though uncultivated, mind. Such 

being the case, Mrs. D felt that she could not 

conscientiously, as a parent and a mistress, make NeUy 
a permanent member of her family; for did she do so, 
she could not permit her to live unwarned in the prac- 
tice of rites and observances which she knew to be 
deadly and soul-destroying ; yet to interdict them, thus 
leaving her without any religious observance at all, was 
an alternative she dared not think of; and further 
attempt at argument or persuasion she plainly saw, 
in her present state, would be utterly useless. What, 
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then, could be done ? Nelly must be left behind, fol- 
lowed by fervent prayer that heavenly light might yet 
dawn upon her benighted soul. But Mary was too 
young to understand all this, and many were the tears 
she shed, and loud the pathetic lamentations of poor 
Nelly when the time to part at length came. 

" Sure and it's many a day before I'll see the like of 
you again," said the warm-hearted girl, as the carriage 
containing her darh'ng disappeared from view ; " it's 
more like an angel than a human craythur that ye are, 
intirely." 

Two years passed, and Mrs. D and her children 

again visited Ireland. In compliance with the oft- 
repeated entreaties of Mary, now quite restored to 
health and strength, and in whose affectionate hcai-t 
the remembrance of her humble friend still lingered 
fresh and green as ever, as well as in accordance with 
her own wishes, she resolved to spend some months, as 

before, in the village of B . But how sad the 

alteration those two years had made ! Many a cottage, 
then enlivened with bright faces and merry voices, now 
stood empty and desolate; many an eye which had then 
brightened at a kind look or word from the stranger 
lady, now slept its last long sleep beneath the green turf 
in the old churchyard. Fever had been there, seizing the 
fairest, the bravest, and the best. Nelly's mother and 
her two brave fisher-brothers were among its victims ; 
she, too, had herself been at death's door, but was now 
slowly recovering, at least so said those around her. 

Mrs. D was of a very different opinion ; she saw 

but too plainly that what fever had begun, ere long 
consumption would finish. 
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The poor girl evidently thought so too, for one day, 

when her spirits were very low, Mrs. D trying to 

cheer her, said, — 

" You must not despair, Nelly; remember how ill 
Mary was when you used to nurse her two years ago, 
yet now she is quite blooming and healthy." 

"Ah, ma'am, dear, isn't it beautiful she is intirely ? Yes, 
the rose has grown strong, though it did look pale and 
sickly ; but sure the poor shamrock will wither and die." 

Tliis certainty made Mrs. D doubly anxious to 

renew her efforts to enlighten the still darkened mind 
of the poor sufferer ; but her anxiety and her prayers 
seemed alike fruitless, so determinately did NeU/s 
heart appear closed against the entrance of that only 
knowledge by which she could become wise unto sal- 
vation. Whenever her friend spoke on other subjects, 
she was cheerful and animated as of old ; but no sooner 
did she attempt to give the conversation a religious 
turn than she became silent and reserved, seldom ven- 
turing either reply or remark. Still Mrs. D per- 
severed, until at length one day, when she had been 
more than usually earnest, Nelly turned to her, and 
with an imploring look said, in an agitated voice, — 

" Ma'am, it's rale sorry I'd be to be rude to you, but 
would you be pleased not to talk to me again about your 
religion, for sure don't I know that I'm safe in the true 
church ; I'm going to confess this evening, and get ab- 
solution for all my sins, for father Ryley's going out, 
and maybe I shall be gone, too, before he comes back. 
But you're not offended, mistress, dear, are youP" 
continued she, seeing Mrs. D rise to depart. 

" No, my poor girl, not offended, not offended," said 
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Mrs. D , with deep feeling, taking Nelly's pale, 

wasted hand within her own, and bidding her adieu ; 
" only grieved, very much grieved : but God's will be 
done." 

From this time Mrs. D resolved to visit Nelly 

less frequently, fearing that her presence might excite 
rather than comfort her. little Mary, however, was 
still permitted to go and see her as often as she pleased; 
this was always once, and very often two or three times, 
during the day ; for Nelly's eye was never so bright, or 
her voice so animated, as when her favourite was prat- 
tling beside her, and the child never seemed to weary 
in her own gentle, loving way, of trying to cheer and 
amuse the poor invalid. 

It was about a fortnight after Mrs. D 's last 

conversation with her, that Mary, on entering the 
cottage one morning, found that Nelly, instead of 
being as usual propped up on two chairs, was still 
in bed. The old woman who took care of her made a 
sign that she was asleep; so Mary crept very softly to 
the bedside, and put her little face down to the pillow. 
Nelly, however, was not sleeping, but weeping ; her 
pillow and cheeks were wet with tears ; she opened her 
large blue eyes and fixed them on Mary. 

" Dear Nelly," said the child, fondly, " what is the 
matter? what are you crying for?" 

" Oh, Miss Mary, I'm so ill," was the reply. 

" But don't cry, Nelly ; here, have some of these nice 
ripe strawberries that I've brought you," said Mary, hold- 
ing one to her parched lips. " Is it a great pain, Nelly? 
I used to cry sometimes when I was ill, didn't I ?" 

"'Tisn't the pain; 'tisn't that altogether that's 
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troubling me, Miss Mary, avoumeen ; it's worse than 
that; for father Eiley never came, as he promised, 
before he went away, to hear me confess ; and I've been 
thinking that maybe I shall die before he comes back; 
and then, oh ! what'U become of me, what'U become of 
me, with never a priest to confess my sins to, and to 
get the absolution from, that would cleanse 'em all 
away ? " cried Nelly, in extreme agitation. 

Mary stood silent for a few moments. The passionate 
words had rather bewildered her ; she appeared to be 
turning them over in her mind, and trying to find out 
their meaning. All at once a happy thought seemed to 
strike her; she bent down to the bed, and said, softly— 

" Nelly, dear, why don't you confess to Grod. ? He 
would be sure to hear you." 

" No, Miss Mary, no. How can such a poor, sinful 
girl as I am come to the great God in heaven, all by 
myself, like ? Sure there must be the priest to stand 
between, to help me, and to ask God to forgive me ; 
and he's gone away, he's gone away. Oh, what can 
I do ?" sobbed the poor girl. 

" But, Nelly, there's Jesus ; he never goes away ; 
he always sits at God's right hand, on purpose to ask 
him to forgive us our sins ; if you pray to him to ask 
Grod to forgive you, I know he will, Nelly, ever so 
much better than the priest." 

"Are you quite sure of that, avoumeen?" said 
Nelly, thoughtfully. 

"Oh, quite sure," said Mary, as if a doubt on the sub- 
ject had never crossed her mind. " Mamma has taught 
it me out of the Bible a great many times, and I learned 
a hymn, such a pretty hymn, about it a little while 
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ago ; shall I say it, Nelly P I used to sing my hymns 
to yon when I was ill, didn't I P and yon sat and nursed 
me under the rock/' And without waiting a reply, she 
repeated, in her own childlike way, the following simple 
lines: — 



M 



* Up in heaven, up in heaven, 

In the bright place far away, 
He whom bad men oradfied 

Sitteth at his Tather^s side, 
Till the jnd^ent day. 

" * And he loves his little children, 
And he pleadeth for them there, 

Asking the great God of heaven 
That their sins may be forgiven ; 

And he hears their prayer." 



i}» 



" Those are sweet words, Miss Mary; they say that 
he asks God to forgive us ; I thought nobody but the 
priest and the blessed virgin could do that." 

" Did you really, NeUy ?" replied Mary, in a tone of 
evident astonishment. " I'm sure it's not true, then ; 
it doesn't say so in the Bible. Mamma taught me a 
verse about God forgiving us, last Sunday ; but there 
was not anything about the virgin Mary, or yet about 
your priest in it" 

"Would you be saying it to me then, acushlaP" 

" I'll try, NeUy, but it's rather a hard one, I think ; 
and perhaps I can't remember quite every word," and 
in a slow, pausing manner, Mary uttered the words, 
" The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin " — " If we say we have no sin — we deceive ourselves 
— ^but if we confess our sins. He is faithful and just to 
forgive us — and to cleanse us £rom all unrighteousness." 

p 
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" Sure they're beantifiil words ; and did you say they 
were in the Bible, Miss Mary ?" 

" Yes, Nelly ; oh yes, and there are a great many 
more you would like quite as much as them. Shall I 
ask MftTTiTna to bring her Bible, and read some to yon, 
NeUyP" 

Nelly shook her head, and Mary said no more ; but 
placing the strawberries so that she could reach them 
when she wished, tied on her hat, and kissing Nelly, bade 
her adieu. As she was turning round to go, Nelly said- 
Darling, you can read in the Book, can't you ?" 
Yes, Nelly, all but the very, very hard words ; 
mamma tells me them," replied Mary. 

" Then will you bring it with ye the next time ye 
come P I think I*d so like to hear you read a bit with 
your own sweet voice, acushla ma cree ; only don't tell 
any body, only your mamma, Miss Mary," added she, in 
a lower tone. 

Mary readily promised, and the next day saw her 
seated on poor Nelly's bed, the book of life open before 
her, and her little rosy finger pointiog to the words as 
she went on. Her mamma had marked the parts she 
considered most suitable for her to read, leaving all else 
in God's hands ; for she knew that though Paul may 
plant and Apollos water, it is he alone who can give 
the increase. 

Several days passed in this way ; and after a time, Mrs. 
D again had conversations with the now inquiring 
Nelly, whose soul, touched with a ray from the Sun of 
righteousness, seemed suddenly and completely to have 
burst from the dark prison in which it had been so long 
confined, Hke the butterfly in the sunny days of spring 
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fix)m the chiysalis shell which has been its winter abode. 
She drank in with eagerness the instructions of Mrs. 

D ; and the simple but forcible remains which she 

constantly made, so different to her former apathy, 
showed how complete was that change which the 
Heavenly Spirit was working within her. Still her chief 
delight was in listening to Mary, as she read "The 
Book," as she invariably designated the Bible. 

"Are you tired, then. Miss Mary, acushla?" she 
would sometimes say, when the child, having read chap- 
ter after chapter, would pause, thinking from Nelly's 
perfect stillness, that she must have fallen asleep; 
" sure Tve heard every word. Oh ifs beautiful intirely. 
Only one more chapter, avoumeen." 

It was about three weeks after Nelly had so sorely 
regretted his absence, that father Ryley once more 
stood by her bedside. After making various inquiries, 
and stating how it was that he had been so long away, 
he proceeded to say that he was now come to receive 
her confession, and give his absolution. 

I have confessed, your reverence," said Nelly. 
You have confessed," repeated the priest. " I did 
not know any priest had been here except to say mass 
on Sundays. To whom have you confessed ?" 

" To the Lord Jesus, your reverence," was the simple 
reply. 

The priest seemed to think her mind was wandering ; 
he took no notice of her words, but said, " You don't 
seem very weU now, Nelly. I'll come in the evening, 
and you can confess then." 

" Tm much obliged to you, your reverence, but I'd 
rather not," answered the invalid. 

p2 
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Rather not ?" repeated he, in a tone of amazement; 
do you mean to say you'll not confess, and get pardon 
for your sins, as the church commands you ? Will you 
peril your soul in the fires of purgatory P Oh, Ellen 
Sullivan, I little thought this of you ! Where have you 
learned such wicked heresy P" 

** Sure, your reverence, it isn't heresy at all at aU; 
and hav'n't I learned it all out of the Book then, and 
hasn't my blessed Miss Mary been reading it to me 
every day for these three weeks past P Oh, it's a beau- 
tiful book, the Bible, your reverence ; but never a word 
does it say about purgatory, or yet confession — only to 
the great God himself through the Lord Jesus," added 
Nelly, devoutly looking up to heaven as slie spoke. 

The priest stood like one transfixed; the truth, 
the whole extent of the case, at once flashed on his 
mind ; but soon collecting his ideas, he said in a soft 



voice — 
« 



My poor girl, you little know the sin you've been 
committing ; it's all a snare of the wicked one to get 
your soul to himself. Every one who reads the Bible, 
such as the heretics have, or hears it read, must be lost 
for ever; but the church is merciful; you did it in 
ignorance, so if you only confess to me, as you used to 
do, m give you absolution, and you'll be all right 
again." 

" I can't believe it, your reverence ; indeed I can't," 
said Nelly. " I would have believed it once, but now 
there seems somehow a great light all over me, and I 
can't believe it ; for sure how can it be wicked to read 
Grod's own book, that he has written on purpose for us ? 
And oh, father Ryley," added she, raising herself, and 
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speaking with earnest animation; " if ye would but read 
it, and preach it to the poor people, instead of the Latin 
prayers and the masses that they don't understand, and 
tell 'em all the sweet words it says, and how the blessed 
Lord Jesus sits on the right hand, to hear their prayers, 
and not the virgin Mary and the saints, oh, I know 
they would come to him and be happy just as I have 
done." 

Father Ryley stamped his foot, and was about to 
commence an angry reply to these strange, daring words, 

when Mrs. D suddenly entered the cottage. He 

started back as from a viper; then again advancing, 
stretched out his hands, saying fiercely, " My curse be 
upon you both ! " after which he took up his hat and 
left the cottage. 

The next morning saw Mrs. D and Mary again by 

Nelly's side ; she was very, very low, and evidently could 
not last long. She appeared in a dozy state ; presently 
she uttered Mary's name. The child put her head to the 
pillow, and, in a dreamy way, she said — 

" I'll watch for you, acushla ; yes, I'll watch. I 
shall be there first ; but you'll come some day. Yes, 
I'll watch for you." 

She slept on. When she awoke, a troubled expres- 
sion was on her countenance. Mrs. D bent over 

her. " Oh I've been dreaming," she said ; " I thought 
I was in purgatory. Oh, ma'am dear, suppose it should 
be true, after all ? Suppose I should go there ? Oh 
the fire!" 

In a slow, impressive voice, Mrs. D repeated, 

" To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise." 

She lay motionless for a few moments ; then opening 
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her eyes, fixed them on Mrs. D and said, " To-day 

— ^yes, to-day!" Her eyes again closed; the blessed 
words were fulfilled. 

In one comer of the old churchyard of B is a 

lowly grave, distinguished from others equally lowly 
by a lovely rose-tree growing at the head, peeping over 
it, as it were, with its perfumed petals; while at the foot, 
and mantling it ail over with its bright green leaves, 
flourishes the modest, unpretending shamrock. Many 
a passing stranger pauses to admire its beauty, alike 
ignorant of the gentle, loving hand by which it was 
thus adorned, and of the touching incidents connected 
with it. 



THE CALL or THE CHRISTIAN. 

Not always as the whirlwind's rush 

On Horeb's mount of fear. 
Not always as the burning bush 

To Midian's shepherd seer ; 
Nor as the awful voice which came 

To Israel's prophet bards, 
Nor as the tongues of cloven flame. 

Nor gift of fearful words. 

Not always thus, with oufcward sign 

Of fire or voice from heaven. 
The message of a truth divine. 

The call of God, is given ; 
Awaking in the human heart 

Love for the true and right. 
Zeal for the Christian's " better part^** 

Strength for the Christian's fight. 

Nor unto manhood's heart alone 

The holy influence steals : 
Warm with a rapture not its own. 

The heart of woman feels ; 
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As she who by Samaria's wall. 
The Saviour's errand sought ; 

As those who with the fervent Paul, 
And meek Aquila wrought ; 

Or those meek ones whose martyrdom 

Rome's gathered grandeur saw ; 
Or those who in their Alpine home 

Braved the Crusaders' war, 
When the green Yaudois trembling heard^ 

Through all its vales of death. 
The martyrs' song of triumph pour'd 

From woman's failing breath. 

And gently by a thousand things 

Which o'er our spirits pass, 
Like breezes o'er the harp's fine strings. 

Or vapours o'er a glass. 
Leaving their token strange and new 

Of music or of shade, 
The summons to the right and true 

And merciful is made. 

Oh, then, if gleams of truth and light 

Flash o'er thy waiting mind, 
Unfolding to thy mental sight 

The wants of human kind ; 
If, brooding over human grief. 

The earnest wish is known. 
To soothe and gladden with relief 

An anguish not thine own. 
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Though heralded with nought of fear. 

Or outward sign or show : 
Though only to the inward ear 

It whispers soft and low : 
Though dropping as the manna fell. 

Unseen, yet from above. 
Noiseless as dewfaU, heed it well — 

Thy Father's call of love. 

Whittieb. 



THE VICTOEIA REGIA. 

The celebrated traveller, Sir R. Schomburgli, was 
proceeding along the river Berbice, in British 
Guiana, when he arrived at a point where the stream 
widened into a calm lake. His attention was soon 
directed to some vegetable objects which surpassed in 
size and beauty every thing he had hitherto seen. On 
approaching for closer inspection, he found a species of 
water-lily, whose gigantic leaves were from five to six 
feet in diameter. They were adorned with a broad light 
green rim, from three to five inches high, while the 
interior portion of the leaf shaded off into a vivid crim- 
son. The tints of the buds were from pure white, to 
rich rose colour. The flowers were numerous, and in 
various states of blossoming, emitting a fragrance like 
to the most delicious pine-apples. 

A specimen of this natural curiosity was shortly after 
brought to England, and introduced into Kew Grardens, 
from thence offshoots were conveyed to the conser- 
vatories of the nobility. The first instance of this plant 
flowering in our country, was at Chatsworth, the seat 
of the Duke of Devonshire. 

One wonderful arrangement of this unrivalled flower, 
is the honey-combed air-chambers in the under surface 
of its leaves, which enables it to bear great weights. 
As much as ten tons have been laid on a single plant, 
without sinking it below the water. A solitary leaf 
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will sustam a young person with safety. Wliilst these . 
air-cells give it astonishing buoyancy, there are also ribs 
and cross-girders placed in such a manner as to increase 
its strength. Sir Joseph Paxton has stated that the 
hint he received from this " natural engineering " first 
led him to devise the self-supporting principle on which 
he so successfully depended in the erection of the 
Exhibition building in Hyde Park. 

The first flower that blossomed in England was pre- 
sented to the Queen, a fitting tribute to Her Majesty, 
whose name was from the first given to the plant. 



THE "FORGET-ME-NOT." 

Ip he were not "0. H." whose name awakens 
thoughts of love and goodness in many a heart, he must 
have been remarkably like him. At least such has 
often been my impression since that summer evening 
when, attracted by the fragrance and beauty of a village 
garden, I ventured to pause, and folding my arms on 
the top of the white gate, leaned over to view at my 
ease the luxuriant reward of floricultural industry and 
care. 

Presently, however, to my slight confusion, an elderly 
gentleman, with a hoe in one hand, and a watering-can 
in the other, came suddenly along the gravel path where 
he had been screened by the fence, and whence I had 
been too deep in reverie to hear his footstep. He 
paused before the gate and smiled kindly, while I bowed, 
apologised, and told the simple truth that I had not felt 
inclined to resist the pleasure of gazing on his blooming 
garden. 

He immediately put down his hoe, opened the gate, 
and invited me to a closer inspection. Nothing loth, 
I entered, and was introduced to many choice specimens 
of their species, all in the highest state of cultivation. 
My venerable conductor pointed out his favourite plants, 
with some little pithy observation upon each, which 
caught my pleased attention, and I obtained his willing 
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leave to intrude a little longer while he pursued his 
occupation. 

. He then filled his watering-can again, and resumed 
his evening labour, in the course of which we soon 
advanced into a better acquaintance, and more familiar 
conversation. 

" Grardening is a pleasant recreation," said he, " and 
one that repays with many valuable lessons . My flowers 
have all something to say to me every day, and so have 
the weeds," added the old gentleman, darting his hoe 
beneath the root of a tiny blade which I had not 
observed before. 

" Are you sure that it w a weed ? " said I,, smiling ; 
"at least to a less scrupulous eye it was scarcely 
perceptible." 

" It is like a 'little fault,' " said he quietly, " if there 
can be such a thing ; and if not plucked up at once, it 
will strike wider and deeper, until it does mischief 
among the flowers. Have you never found it so with 
your unchecked faults ? " 

My faults P what an unpolite suggestion ! And what 
coidd he know of my faults, I wondered ? I suppose 
some such surprise must have appeared in my counte- 
nance, as he immediately added, smiling kindly — 

" You see I have not supposed you an angel visitant, 
faultless and unfallen, but a real child of Adam, 
afflicted with the same sins and failings as those of 
which I am conscious myself." 

" Ah, yes," I replied, " you are unfortunately right ; 
I dare not plead innocence any more than the rest of 
my species." 

" It is a solemn thought," said he ; " how do you 
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mean to meet it P for we know that ' all nnrigliteousness 
is sin,' and ' the wages of sin is deatL' " 

I dared not reply flippantly to the interested and 
benevolent look which accompanied the words so mildly 
spoken, but I was unable to answer as the question 
deserved. 

May I ask how you meet it P" said I, after a pause. 
In the person of the Lord Jesus Christ," he replied. 

He bore my sins ' in his own body on the tree,' and, 
through faith in him, his righteousness is 'unto all 
and upon all them that believe.' Thus, you see, I have 
a Divine Friend who changed places with me, and have 
nothing to fear : that is just the gospeL" 

" I have heard that view of it before," said I ; " but, 
with respect, I would say, that it seems somewhat 
presumptuous in religious people to conclude so readily 
that they are the favoured individuab so described." 

" Do you mean that they ought to doubt that God 
means what he says P" asked my new acquaintance. 

" No, certainly not," said I, piqued at the unexpected 
question ; " but how can they know that he says it 
of them P" 

" How do you know that the sun is setting belmid 
those hills?" and the old man pointed towards the 
golden west. 

"I can see it," I replied. 

" And the true Christian man has a * new sense,' as 
it has been called, by which he is enabled to see 
things invisible without it, and to be assured that he 
is not deceived by a fancy, or misled by a fraud. You 
would be annoyed by a blind man's doubt that you 
really see the sun ; as reasonable is the worldly man's 
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doubt that the believer sees and realizes through faith 
the gift of God's grace, and acceptance in his beloved 
Son. Forgive me," added he meekly, "if I speak 
warmly, but you can at least appreciate the feeling 
which animates a trusting heart, when doubt is in- 
sinuated of the faithfulness and sincerity of one's best 
friend, while we know, and see, and feel, every day and 
every hour, some new proof of his thoughtftd love." 

There was a pause, and I felt profoundly awkward. 

"But," said I at last, "does not such a satisfied 
assurance that one is so certainly an object of Almighty 
favour, engender, or at least risk, a little carelessness 
about the more practical virtues P" 

The hoe had been diligently at work again as we 
walked and paused alternately at the yarious beds, 
though to me they really seemed almost perfect. 

" Why do you not perceive these tiny weeds as quickly 
as I do P" said my venerable friend. " Is it not because 
you are not accustomed to watch and tend and cultivate 
the ground as I do P Therefore I can instantly detect 
the intruder. It is so with the heart of one who is truly 
alive to the power and intention of Divine grace. The 
Lord Jesus Christ * gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works.* Any other 
view of the effect of his work is false and mischievous. 
And where the heart has been, as it were, brought under 
the cultivation of heavenly husbandry, the flowers and 
fruits of holiness are the conspicuous occupants of the 
soil ; and the weeds, though still distressing and dis- 
turbing with their unsightly presence, because the 
nature of the ground remains the same, yet are they 
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checked, kept under, cut down, before the quick detec- 
tion of the eye that has become sensitive to sin, because 
of increasing congenialitj with God to whom it is 
detestable." 

"But, my dear sir," I exclaimed, "you are surely 
aware that such is not always the character of religious 
people. I could tell you — ^" 

"No, no, pray don't," said he, shaking his head 
gravely ; " whatever you could tell would not alter God's 
truth, and true religion is the subject of which we 
should speak, not the human counterfeits by which 
Satan endeavours to disgrace Christianity. I do not 
say that Christ's followers are perfect, or that they do 
not often exhibit a weed instead of a flower ; but I do 
say that the closer they live and walk with God, the 
clearer the life from the impurities and deformities of 
natural character. They use the hoe of watchfulness, 
self-denial, and prayer." 

"Well then," said I, "when I mark the iucon- 
sistencies of persons who profess to be religious, I may 
conclude they are hypocrites." 

I can never forget the tender regretful expression of 
that benevolent countenance, as he replied — 

" * Thou art iuexcusable, man, whosoever thou art 
that judgest.' But regard not profession of religion at 
all : to profess is not always to possess ; rather, if I may 
venture to advise, rather take the religion of the Bible 
to your own heart, and then try what effect it will pro- 
duce on your life. The Lord Jesus will receive any 
inquirer desirous sincerely to make this experiment." 

I certainly had not intended any such personal appli- 
cation of the subject, but it was impossible to take 
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offence, and I found myself lingering with my new 
friend in his close inspection of his plants, and following 
him as he repeatedly filled his watering-pot, and re- 
freshed them with its contents. 

On taking leave, I felt gratified by an invitation to 
repeat my visit, whenever inclination led me past the 
garden gate ; and during my stay in the neighbourhood 
I became the frequent companion of the evening labours 
of my new and valuable friend, learning to detect weeds 
where I had never suspected their existence, and 
becoming increasingly interested in the means for their 
eradication. 

Among the tasteful arrangements of the garden was 
a small and delicate blue border, surrounding many of 
the flower beds, and which I recognised as that uni- 
versal favourite, the well-known " Forget-me-not." 

"This makes a charming border," I one evening 
remarked ; " you once said that all your flowers have 
something to say to you, and I am curious to know 
what communications you receive from the * Forget-me- 
not,' whose romantic name, if I mistake not, originated 
in a romantic story." 

" Ah ! " said the old gentleman with animation, " that 
border speaks volumes to my heart. I am sure you 
will not be surprised or displeased to hear, that it is 
planted in remembrance of a beloved and valued 
friend." 

Perhaps I was intrusive, perhaps it reminded him of 
some departed one — possibly a wife, or child; and I 
was grieved to arouse painful recollections; but a 
glance at the bright and playful expression of his counte- 
nance reassured me. 
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"You see," said he, "my choicest flower-beds are 
thus sorroonded, and I have a reason for that also;" 
and gathering a few of the tiny blossoms^ he presented 
them to me, saying slowly and softly, — 

*' I think when I gaze on the floweret so fair 
With its petals of heavenly bine. 
That it stands as a silent remembrance there 
Of the Ood at whose word it grew. 

*' He endued with its wondrons yirtue the seed. 
The form it developed he chose ; 
His crystalline dews on its leaves are shed, 
His snnshine its colour bestows. 

** And whenever its bright blossom adorns my way, 
Towards heaven it wafts my thought ; 
And he gives it a still small voice to say. 
In his name ' Forge Sme-not.' " 






That is a beautiful appropriation," said I warmly; 
would that it spoke such a language to all ! That is 
indeed looking ' from nature up to nature's God.' " 

" But we must first know Him, of whom we would 
be so reminded. All the vegetable world together 
would not have taught me Grod, had I spent years in its 
contemplation." 

" Surely, dear sir, we can nowhere contemplate God 
so beautifully as in his own works of nature." 

"Nowhere so self-complacently, I believe; but to 
contemplate with the rational motive of learning him- 
self, his attributes, his character, his will, we must 
seek him in his own revelation. My young friend, 
nothing in nature assails our self-love. No blooming 
fragrant flower intimates the unpleasant fact of our 
native depravity, and alienation from the beneficent 
Creator of both it and us. His works may assist us to 
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expatiate upon his power, skill, and wisdom, but they 
reveal nothing of his purity, his justice, and his 
abhorrence of sin. And as our highest interests are 
involved in the harmony of his attributes, it is surely 
our wisdom to seek him first where only that know- 
ledge can be gained. But then we learn at the same 
time our vileness, our lost condition, our utter helpless- 
ness ; and man naturally dislikes this humiliating lesson, 
and prefers to speculate about God where such truths 
do not intrude." 

"Some people," said I, "seem to take especial 
pleasure in dwelling on the dark side of things. There 
are assuredly many noble quaHties and lofty aspirations 
in the human heart, which one might dwell upon." 

" True, but none noble enough to redeem from the 
preponderating evil; none lofty enough to reach the 
place from which we originally fell. Neither can the 
beauties of nature teach us how this is to be done. 
No, no, my friend ; let us take the easy, simple path 
pointed out to us in God's own way. Let us come at 
once to his Son, Jesus Christ, and in that precious 
gift behold how he loves. Let us believe in the 
meritorious efficacy of Christ's life and death, and feel 
how he saves ; let us rest in faith and hope upon his 
promises, and experience daily how he blesses pardoned 
sinners, according to the only plan under heaven given 
among men, whereby sinners can be saved and blessed 
at all." 

" Still I cannot see why we may not delight in the 
works of nature, and feel improved and refreshed by 
the study," persisted I; "for I fancied I had ex- 
perienced some such beneficial influence on mvself." 

«l2 
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"Nor I," replied my Mend, quietly; "enjoy and 
improve and be refreshed whenever yon can, but gain 
first the best enjoyment, the essential improvement, 
and the highest refreshment at the fountain head of 
them all. With the knowledge of God in Christ, we 
have the key of creation's treasury, and cannot learn 
too much, or admire too enthusiastically, for every- 
thing then reminds us of him who not only created, 
but redeemed ; and though but a tiny remembrancer 
amidst the sublime studies of his skill, not least 
significant in the wonderful list, to my own heart, is 
my bright little border of blue. Do yov remember the 
border round the garment of the Israelites, ' a fringe 
and a riband of blue,' by which they were to be con- 
tinually reminded of the commandments of the Lord, 
to do them ? * So I have encircled my choicest flowers 
with this living fringe, as I would surround vdth grate- 
ful love the blessings God has given me, always desiring 
to remember and praise him who bestows, while I enjoy 
the gifts bestowed." 

" But I remember something about a condemnation 
to the Jews for 'enlarging the borders of their gar- 
ments,' " said I, quickly ; " and are you not afraid of a 
little tincture of popery in this use of visible signs ?" 

"Not at all," replied he, smiling, "while I may 
trust that I have the thing signified, and while my 
border is not manufactured to indicate profession of a 
form, rather than possession of a vitality. Our Lord con- 
stantly appeals to created things to convey to our minds 
ideas of himself. He is 'the Light of the world,' 'the 
bright and morning Star,' the Lion, the Lamb, the 

* Numbers xv. 38, 39. 
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Bread, the Vine, the Rose of Sharon, and the Lily of 
the Valley ; and if all these contain some emblem of 
his power or love, surely this little plant may speak 
sweetly to the heart, already familiar with his word and 
way. * Forget me not,' he says, * when day and night 
my mercies are around you, giving you all things 
richly to enjoy, and making all things work together 
for your good. Forget me not, when some one whom 
1 love needs sympathy and help ; forasmuch as ye do 
it unto the least of these my brethren, ye do it unto 
me. Forget me not, when a sinner who knows me 
not may be warned from the error of his way, and by 
my blessing on thy words may be drawn " with cords of 
a man, with bands of love." Forget me not, amidst a 
sinful and Christ dishonouring generation, for "whoso- 
ever shall confess me before men, him will I also con- 
fess before the angels of God." When in sorrow forget 
me not, for in all your afflictions I am afflicted, I am 
touched with a feeling of all your infirmities, and was 
tempted in all points like as you are. When pride 
besets yon, forget me not, but learn of me ; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart. 

" 'When in adversity, forget me not ; how I for your 
sake became poor, that ye through my poverty might 
be made rich ; and though you may lack many things 
apparently desirable, yet is my loving promise sure, 
that they who seek the Lord shall not want any good 
thmg. Once more, in old age forget me not, for to 
old age I am He, and even to hoar hairs will I carry 
you ; I have made, and I will bear ; even I will carry 
and will deliver you.* 

" Such, my dear young friend," added the good old 
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man, "are some of the pleasant things the 'Forget-me- 
not* says to me, and I conld desire that this little 
group which I have gathered for yon may whisper to 
your heart, 'Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.' Forget him not, as revealed in his word, 
and then shall you know how to praise him in his 
works. Then also shall you have him for your portion 
and life, when the time comes that your eyes cannot 
see the sun, and your ears cannot hear the sound of the 
gurgling brook, or the voice of the singing bird ; when 
the silver cord is ready to be loosed, and the golden 
bowl to be broken ; and while constrained to feel that 
your ' flesh and your heart fail,' and that all creation 
cannot save or help, nor its knowledge avail you, may 
you be able to say, ' But God is the strength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever.' " 

I took the offered bouquet, and humbled, instructed, 
and impressed, withdrew to my solitude. Years have 
passed away ; and whatever else has been remembered 
or forgotten, treasured among the reminiscences of 
things that influence our lives, lie the lessons I learned 
from the Christian florist and his " Forget-me-not." 
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" FOR THEY THAT SAY SUCH THINGS DECLARE PLAINLY 
THAT THEY SEEK A COUNTEY." — HEB. xi. 14. 

Not far from the avenue gate of a gentleman's resi- 
dence in the south of Ireland, there lived a poor family 
who had been comfortable fanners once ; but — the old 
story — ^brought down by the times, farm, stock, and 
furniture all had melted away by degrees, and, at last, 
they were only too glad to fix themselves in a lowly 
roadside cabin, and take the position of labourers to 
the gentleman on whose property they had formerly 
been tenants. It seemed a sad reverse ; but, their spirits 
gradually' broken down by misfortune, they thought 
themselves favoured in getting any kind of a house, 
though a humble one, over their heads, and employment 
enough to " keep the life in them," if it did not do 
much more. To be sure, half their time they were 
idle; when there was neither seed-time nor harvest, 
their employer seldom wanted them, and they never 
thought of making out employment for themselves. 

In their more prosperous days, they all had, of course, 
learned to read and write ; but the second son, who had 
been rather sickly, and considered unfit for anything 
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better, was kept at school long after the rest, in the hope 
that he might at least turn out to be " a scholar." 

" A great misfortune to him now," said his father and 
mother, many a time, as they saw him, with health and 
strength restored, passing every hour he could spare over 
"some idle book," in preference to "a sociable pipe in the 
chimney-comer, talking over old stories like the rest." 

And " a great misfortune to him," also thought his 
brothers and sisters, when they found Connor, instead 
of spending freely his spare earnings, like themselves, 
at fair or wake, now and then laying out a part at 
some pedler's book-stall; or else putting it by carefully 
for some mysterious purpose, known only to himself, 
and which they connected with the hidden lore he was 
likewise storing up. 

At last he let out his mind, and it came on them like 
a clap of thunder, for they never thought his ambition 
had taken so far a range. They knew he was ambitious, 
from words that slipped out now and then, and once or 
twice the notion crossed their minds that he was 
secretly "preparing for the ministry;" a notion prompted 
by his frequent study of a little, apparently devotional, 
book always kept in his waistcoat pocket ; but though 
they thought it a foolish idea to entertain, in the present 
fallen fortunes of the family, they offered neither 
objection nor inquiry, believing it just possible that, 
missing the higher flight, he might fall back on the 
post of schoolmaster or clerk, and so do something for 
himself in his own peculiar way. Thus, amidst all 
their conjectures, they were little prepared for the an- 
nouncement of his real plan — he had made up his mind, 
and to America he would go. 
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" To America — America! — ^*' was repeated on all sides 
in every varied tone of surprise and incredulity. " To 
America ! — ^wisha, Connor, where's the money to come 
from ? Sorra a sixpence rested in one of our pockets 
since Michaelmas fair." 

Connor laughed good-humouredly, taking no notice 
of the implied sneer at his poverty, and answered, 
" May be if you hadn't been so lavish of your sixpences 
at that same fair, and others before it, 'tis pounds you 
might be reckoning in the pockets that are so empty 
now." And then, to the amazement of the family 
group, he showed a receipt froli the manager of the 
bank in a neighbouring town, for the sum of five 
pounds, saved from his scanty earnings by rigid self- 
denial, and lodged there by little and little, to have in 
readiness for his intended voyage. They aU held up 
their hands with astonishment, as if they almost 
thought him a coiner ; not one of them calculating 
that, but for idleness and thoughtless extravagance, 
they might each be in the very same fortunate position. 
After a few more exclamations and interjections, they 
settled the matter to the general satisfaction by ascribing 
it all " to learning and luck." 

Connor's mother and sisters were not, however, so 
easily reconciled ; they loved him, but not wisely, for 
they would rather have kept him at home with them to 
suffer, than let him go and prosper far away. " Ah, 
Connor ! when you can make riches like that at home, 
what need you leave friends and country, to seek for 
them elsewhere ? ' 

" When I can make them ! — ah, Norry ! think of 
the long months spent for that much; the scraping 
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together, the heart-scaldings I went through, and then 
yon won't say it was easily won.'* 

Norry was silenced, but then his mother interposed: 
"And where are the clothes, Connor agra? Wait 
another year, and we'll send yon out decent; the 
master will give us a bit of ground for the flax ; and 
the neighbours will spare us the grass of a coUop, tiU 
I manage a bit of frieze from the wooL" 

" Ah, mother, mother ! " answered Connor, and though 
he tried to laugh them o£^ the tears started up in his 
eyes, "'tis just like yourself, to be thoughtful and 
managing ; but if I was to wait for the flax that isn't 
sown, and the wool that isn't grown, for a shirt to my 
sldn and a coat to my back, I fear I may as well give 
up the project entirely : but thanks to staying so much 
at home, my holiday suit is decent enough; and, mother 
dear, when you had flax of your own, and could grow 
it, you then provided so well for your poor delicate boy, 
that by a little of the girls' good mending to those that 
are left, I think I shall turn out very respectably yet." 

A tender chord was thus touched, unfortunately for 
Connor, as it opened the fountain of tears and sobs, 
which were hard to resist, especially when coupled with 
appeals such as these. " And to leave us all behind ; 
ah, Connor ! is that like you ? leave us to struggle on, 
leave us with no one to care for us, like yourself, in 
this cold, lonesome world, and put the wide seas 
between your face and ours, for evermore ! " But 
this last sentence again suggested other thoughts. 
Connor's brothers, who, amidst all their careless igno- 
rance, had still caught something of the spirit of the 
times, here put in their word. " Father, mother, girls, 
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say no more to him : Connor has more sense than all 
of US put together ; better let him go now, while he 
has the means ; who knows how it may melt away if he 
waited another year ? and we all can trust our brother ; 
he has nature as well as learning ; if the one makes him 
prosper, the other will never let him forget. Connor 
avick, well we know you ; if you live, you'll come back 
a rich man, or you'll pave the way for us." 

A hearty grasp of the hand answered this appeal and 
gave the pledge of fulfilment ; again there was a scene 
of tears and embracing, but this time it took a more 
heroic character. A new prospect seemed to open, lift- 
ing them out of their dull despair; and, as easily elated 
as at first they had been depressed, they each put a 
hand to the little preparations for Connor^s departure ; 
golden visions of the future dancing brightly before 
the eyes that had been clouded the minute before with 
sorrowing tears. 

Connor, with his youngest and favourite sister, were 
just coming home from a little stroll they had been 
taking together alone by the river side, the evening 
before his departure. All the mending, and knitting, 
and washing were over ; and there seemed nothing left 
unfinished, but the parting words of comfort and advice, 
which can never be spoken too often by those we love, 
and are about to lose. So thought Connor and Mary, 
as they slowly returned homeward; and her calm, 
though still sorrowfnl look seemed to show that his 
manly thoughts had not been uttered in vain. She 
had wound her arm round him, when her hand came 
in contact with the book he always carried in his 
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waistcoat pocket, and her face suddenly flushing, she 
drew it out with a sort of half-conscious, childish petu- 
lance ; and, as if it had unexpectedly furnished her with 
a pretext for introducing something she had wished, yet 
feared to say, exclaimed, '* Yes, Connor, it is this that 
has done the mischief — ^you were never content with 
home since you took to reading this — and tell the truth, 
Connor, oh ! tell the truth to me ; when you go to 
another land, is not this to be your soul's guide ? " 

She had drawn it from his pocket, her colour deepen- 
ing as she spoke, he all the while looking down at her 
fondly, half humouring her earnestness ; and expecting 
she would open its leaves and perhaps light on some 
pleasant word, he stood silently smiling, waiting to see 
what she would say next. He was little prepared for 
what was to follow; she held the well-worn little 
volume one moment firmly in her hand; her breath 
came quicker, and the bright colour in her cheel^ 
spread over neck and brow ; in an instant, with a rapid 
step she gained the margin of the river, and raising her 
hand, flung the book with all her might far into the 
depths of a deep pool that lay calmly at their feet. 

One amazed, almost angry exclamation from Connor, 
one look of sorrow and reproach at her glowing face, and 
he turned silently to mark the ripples that still showed 
where the waters had closed over his treasure ; the last 
of them had circled away, and his face was as calm as 
the now unbroken surface of the stream, before he 
turned again to his companion, and asked her in a low 
voice if she knew what she had done. She was now 
deadly pale; all the late excitement had faded away, 
as she turned her eyes on her brother and answered, 
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"Yes, Connor, I do; I know that I have grieved 
you." No one could have resisted that Kttle sentence, 
let him have been ever so angry or sorry, and Connor 
took her hand in kindness as he replied to it, " I was 
not thinking of myself, but of you — oh ! why did you 
do it, Mary — do you know what you thus have ven- 
tured to destroy, the ever-holy, ever-living word of God?" 
Mary did not look so much shocked as her brother 
evidently expected ; on the contrary, this announcement 
seemed rather a relief to her mind, and her colour came 
again as she answered, "I thought so, Connor, but was 
not quite sure, and was afraid after 'twas gone, that I 
had done you some real harm ; but now," and here her 
voice became animated and her eyes brightened again, 
" now, and ever since you spoke of going, I have worked 
for you, I have thought for you, I have wept for you, 
I have done all that heart or hand could compass for 
your good; but 'twas nothing — 'twas all but as the 
wind blowing over those rushes, compared to the good, 
I thank God, I was able to do for you now at the end. 
Oh ! Connor, could I love you as I do, and notice you 
day and night without knowing that it was what jou 
were always reading in that book made you differ from 
us all, and stirred up your mind at last to leave us 
entirely ; to leave us now, and to leave us for ever — 
for ever and ever — oh ! Connor, could 1 live and bear to 
think' of that?" At the last sentence her voice sank 
to a low hollow tone, and all her momentary courage 
deserting her, she sank on the grass, covering her face 
between her hands and wept. 

She coidd not see the pitying expression of her 
brother's face, but she must have felt the deep com- 
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passion expressed in his voice, as, seating himself on the 
grass beside her, he thus spoke : " So it was a last act of 
love, my poor Mary; alas! that you should be so 
mistaken ; may God in his mercy pardon the ignorant 
deed for the sake of the loving motive ! " He paused a 
moment, and Mary looked up inquiringly, but his eyes 
were covered, as if in prayer, and she bent her face 
between her hands ugain. 

He went on : "And you knew it was God's holy word 
— and you could venture to destroy it ? " 

" Oh no ! Connor, dear Connor, do not be angry any 
more ; I did not think it God's real holy word, only a 
book that was leading you astray — ^that would separate 
you from us in life and in death ; and yet, Connor, it 
does seem to me now, now that the cold waters are 
sleeping over it, as if it could not have taught wrong, 
and yet made you what you are. Oh ! if that book is just 
so much holier than any other, as you are better than 
any of us, ignorant and mistaken I have surely been, 
and you may well ask me, what had I done ? " 

He again took her hand kindly, as he said, " Well, 
Mary, grieve no more, the loss is more easily repaired 
than you think ; but I must lay one penance on you.'' 
Mary looked up gladly, his words were quite in ac- 
cordance with her views; but he smiled to see her 
countenance fall as he went on to say that he could 
dive for the book, and that one hour by the fire would 
restore it, but that he would expect her to make up to 
him, " to me, Mary, remember, not to the Mighty One 
whom you have dared to offend — for he needs not the 
penance imposed by man, nor do you yet feel how 
greatly in this you have sinned — but you will make up 
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to me, Mary, for the pain you have given me on this 
our last evening together, by taking jthat little book 
irom me as a last and most precious gift, and I will 
pray that God may bless its contents to your heart." 
Mary hesitated, and looked very much frightened; 
but her brother not seeming to notice this, went on : 
" At this hour, Mary, you will look towards the setting 
sun, and remember the one far away in the west, and 
then my last request will be precious to your heart. 
You will open that little Bible and read; and I, whatever 
I am doing, wherever I am, will think of you and your 
employment in this same hour, and pray for the blessing 
of Grod's Holy Spirit on the task in which I shall 
believe you engaged. — ^Mary, shall my prayer be mere 
idle words ? " 

She was silent, but the tears rolled fast through her 
fingers. He continued: "I was wrong, I was too 
weak, and shrank from planting a sharper sting in your 
hearts; I should have boldly told that my opinions 
were changed, and that I had been gradually, through 
the reading of his word, learning the truth as it is in 
Jesus. But, in that little book beneath the water, I 
have marked my stepping stones to that glorious know- 
ledge, and I have a trust in you, my own Mary, that 
you will seek for them there; and then," he added 
fondly, " you won't feel so strange, you will feel as if 
you still held by your brother's hand, until you know 
that a Higher One is teaching and guiding you. Oh ! 
Mary, that this may be your blessed lot, won't you 
promise me to put yourself in the way ?" 

But she clung to him, and passionately entreated 
him not to leave her; to stay and teach her, if for 
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nothing else ; or to come back whenever he was able, 
and she would leam from him then ; anything so as he 
wonld only stay, or promise to return and end his days 
in his own faith and in his native land. 

Ck)nnor smiled sadly as he listened and looked at her ; 
then putting his hand into another pocket, he drew out 
another little volume, so like the lost one that Mary 
involuntarily recoiled, as if some piece of magic had 
just been performed before her eyes. But a second 
glance showed her, it had not the well-worn look of the 
one that had been so long in her brother^s possession, 
and he soon explained it was one he had provided, and 
was debating with himself whether to have offered, as a 
parting gift to herseK. He opened it, and turning over 
the leaves towards the end, read out aloud, slowly and 
clearly, the following words : — ** And truly, if they had 
been mindful of that country from whence they came 
out, they might have had opportunity to have returned."* 
Then he asked, " Who do you think is spoken of there ?" 

She looked at him with her eyes opened very wide 
for a moment, in surprise at being thus called on to 
expound the Scriptures; but seeing Connor waiting 
seriously for her answer, she replied hastily, " Why, 
people that, like yourself, would go far away, and foi^t 
their own ; and though they had money and means at 
last, and were sorely wanted home, would not come." 

" And where do you think was their home, Mary ?" 
Something in the question, or the tone, brought the 
quick tears to Mary's eyes ; but turning them away she 
answered low, " Where their heart was, to be sure." 

"Just so," replied her brother kindly; "and now 

* Hcb. xi. 15. 
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let me tell you about the holy words I have just read ; 
you think they may relate to some wanderer like myself 
in this our present day, for whom those that once loved 
him waited and wearied in vain, until at last they found 
themselves saying, 'Truly, if they had been mindful 
of their country, they might have found opportunity 
to return:' and indeed it does seem almost written for 
such. Well, Mary, that is one of the beauties of this 
blessed book: there is no state in life, no care, no 
trouble, to which some of its words won't apply ; but 
what do you say when I tell you, that very sentence 
is more than eighteen hundred years old; written 
before it was known to mankind that there was such 
a coantryas America; written in an entirely different 
quarter of the globe, when the English, much less 
the Lish tongue, had never once been spoken; and 
yet you see how you can apply it to us poor creatures 
in this very country and day. Ah, Mary, that is why 
I want you to read it, to learn it, to keep its words 
within your very heart of hearts. But listen to what 
follows next, and then you will know why those spoken 
of here were no longer anxious to return : * Now they 
desire a better country, that is, an heavenly : where- 
fore (5od is not ashamed to be called their (5od ; for 
he hath prepared for them a city.* Yes, it ail lies in 
those few short words. As surely as I, and many 
another, cross the waters, expecting to find in another 
country all that we are vainly seeking here ; as surely 
as, remembering what we have escaped from, we cling 
to the land that received us, and provides for us still, 
and if we are still mindful of the one we have left, it 
is only for the sake of the dear ones that are in it. 
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to bring them over to us if we can ; — so surely doeJ 
the truth laid down in this passage seem to call oi 
each of us by the example of holy ones gone long before 
to a better country, that is, an hftavenly — to call on all, 
to rise up out of the state in which we have been living, 
to examine this word, as we would a map of the country 
where we were going to settle ; to take our stand by 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, trusting in his salvation 
only, and let nothing, or no one, persuade us to return 
to any false refuge devised by man. And oh! even 
as we would stint ourselves in each indulgence, and 
work hard, to have something to send to those we love, 
and bring them over to join us in our new country, 
surely, still more strongly, should we feel no effort too 
great to induce others to follow the Master we have 
found so gracious to ourselves." 

Connor's earnestness of feeling had carried him away ; 
he now paused to see whether he was understood by 
Mary, and replying to his look, she said, laying her 
hand on the little Bible, " Does that country spoken of 
here differ so entirely from ours ? I try to take your 
meaning, Connor, that, under the name of a new 
country, you speak of a new religion taught in this 
book, and you think there is as much difference between 
it and our old one as there is between the country you 
are going to and the one you are leaving ; that as Ire- 
land is now poor, while riches, and plenty, and health, 
are all waiting across the waters for those that go; 
so, in the same way, there is nothing to be got for one 
souPs good in the religion we were reared in, and our 
best hope of salvation lies the other way.'* 

Mary spoke in a tone of displeasure which spoiled 
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Connor's enjoyment of the intelligence with which she 
had taken his meaning, but he answered very gently : 
" I am glad indeed, Mary, to see you so apt ; please 
Grod it will be easy to-make you understand me entirely; 
but it is not, as you suppose, just between our religion 
and any other I am now making comparisons ; I never yet 
gave much of my attention to that, for it seemed to me of 
more consequence to think of the right, than the wrong. 
Learned people debate many things that poor ignorant 
creatures like us may live and die without knowing ; but 
the comparison I spoke of is to be drawn from such 
words as these — ' The whole world lieth in wickedness/* 
* There is none that understandeth, there is none that 
seeketh after Grod. They are all gone out of the way, 
they are together become unprofitable ; there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one. Destruction and misery 
are in their ways : and the way of peace have they not 
known : there is no fear of God before their eyes.' f 
Oh, Mary, what a terrible description! what a state 
for poor mortal creatures to be content with — creatures 
that must have but a few short years here, at most, and 
must then appear before their offended God. What are 
the plagues, or the troubles, or the starvation of poor 
Ireland, as they affect our perishing bodies, compared 
to the plague of sin and dearth of goodness resting on 
the souls of all the world, who are living without 
Qod? This is what I would point out; this it is, 
this exceeding sinfulness — this carelessness of sin, 
which discovered in this holy book, in myself, and in 
the world, made me listen trembling to the voice that 
said, 'Arise and depart, for this is not your rest,' J 
* 1 John V. 19. t JU)m. iii. 10—18. % Micah ii. 10. 

b2 
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and then lifted me from despair by telling of the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God, of Jesns the Son 
of God, our Great High Priest, who is already passed 
into the heavens, that we may ' come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and find grace 
to help in time of need/* Mary ! you thought it a great 
stretch for me to leave you all and set out for America^ 
though, in the end, you agreed I was right ; but oh ! 
greater, greater than heart can conceiye, and only to be 
expressed by the words * bom again,' is the difference 
between the heart lying in sin, and the heart seeking for 
God in his own appointed way, namely, through the 
blood of his dear Son, believing 'that there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved.' f In that way, I humbly trust, by the 
Holy Spirit's guidance, I am now treading; on that 
journey, whether at home or abroad, I am bound." 

Connor stopped speaking, and looked at Mary ; but 
her face was still hidden- Who may tell what was then 
passing in her troubled mind, as those solemn themes, 
sin, destruction, pardon, salvation, were thus, for the 
first time, seriously brought before her ? He took her 
passive hand, and placed the Bible in it, saying kindly, 
" You will think of all I have been saying, Mary ; I 
might talk till morning, and find the time too short, but 
you will leam it all there ; you wiU learn that here we 
have no continuing city, and, with God*s blessing, you 
will be led to look for a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is Grod. J There, the dews 
are falling now, we must go home." 

That night's moon saw the Bible rescued from the 
* Heb. iv. 16. t Acti iv. 12. t Heb. xi 10. 
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pool, and laid under Mary's pillow, in place of the one 
put into her hand the evening before ; she seemed to 
sleep, but she watched her brother silently, as the faint 
moonbeams showed him stealing noiselessly again out 
of the room; and her heart breathed its first unprompted 
prayer, that a blessing might rest on him wherever he 
went, and that she, too, might be led into the way of 
salvation, whatever it might be, in God's good time. 

The next morning brought the parting. What with 
hopes entertained and imparted, it proved a less sorrow- 
ful one than had been anticipated a short time before ; 
and Connor embarked, with many a fellow-emigrant, 
on board a vessel which sailed from a seaport in his 
own county, and which, on account of the saving in 
money and time, he chose in preference to the more 
approved plan of going in the first instance to Liver- 
pool. One letter brought the account of his departure, 
and they heard no more, contented to think he was 
making prosperous way, and that, when next he wrote, 
it would perhaps be to send some help to those 
at home. Sorely they needed it in that pinching 
spring, sorely they missed his diligent hand, but the 
thought or the wish that he should return no longer 
visited their minds; all their thoughts were bent 
forwards, all turning towards the land he had gone to, 
and his prospects there ; and a stimulus was given to 
industry and economy, in the new-bom hope that they 
might one day do the same. 

But the winds blew loud and fierce ; and if those at 
home, in their inland ignorance, knew little of the 
dangers he was incurring, poor Connor had sad 
experience of the "perils of the sea." The ship, at 
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best unequal to the voyage, encountered such contrary 
winds, that, after bufPeting about for weary days and 
nights, she sprang a leak, and the only resource left to 
save their lives was to return and make their best way 
to the harbour they had sailed from nearly three weeks 
before. Worn out and disheartened, the passengers 
were still only too happy to find themselves on dry 
land again ; the vessel had to be refitted, which promised 
to be a work of some time ; so Connor thought his best 
plan was to return home for the interval, and, more 
dead than alive, after a long day's journey from the 
sea-coast, in his emaciated state, he presented himself 
one evening at his father's door. 

It were vain to tell the astonishment his unexpected 
appearance caused. Poor Mary, when she heard his 
voice, could hardly open the door for gladness; the 
others almost believed him a visitant from the other 
world; but when his pale cheek first, and then his 
dismal story, acquainted them with the extent of his 
sufferings, it was wonderful how rapidly all the pleasant 
auguries in which they had lately indulged vanished 
away ; and each and all reverted to their early remon- 
strances, as usual, exclaiming, " I told you so." All but 
Mary ; her soft voice just whispered near him, as it 
were, an echo of the words with which he had first 
opened to her his changed views, and on which she thus 
showed she had pondered in her heart — "Truly you 
have had opportunity to return ;" and the light that 
immediately brightened ^up his heavy eyes, seemed to 
answer them as the unexpected voice of a friend. He 
silently pressed her hand : then turning to the others, 
in answer to all the energetic arguments they had been 
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pouring forth against his ever yentnring, ever leaving 
them again, he said, "No use in urging me now; all is 
lost if I stay ; passage-money, clothes, sea-store, all that 
is on board that unfortunate vessel : there was my mis- 
take, to embark without proper inquiries as to the best 
way to go ; but, having once got afloat, I have nothing 
left but to sail again, if God gives me strength." 

His hollow eyes and cheeks seemed almost to con- 
tradict this hope, but there was such vigorous deter- 
mination in his words, as imposed silence on them all ; 
he was himself the first to break it. Turning to Mary, 
he said, " What I am just saying, Mary, reminds me of 
that last evening we were together, below by the river- 
side — you remember." Mary grew very pale, and gave 
him a cautioning look ; but not seeming to heed it, he 
went on, adopting the hint, however, that the rest of 
the family knew nothing of that conversation, to make 
what he was about to say more intelligible to them. 
" You remember, Mary, on that evening, you accused me 
of a change in my feelings from reading the Bible, and 
supposed there must be a change in my religion too. 
I denied this, for I had not thought much about it at 
the time ; I was so taken up with the wonderful dis- 
covery I had made of the corruption of my own heart, 
and of the fountain opened for all uncleanness through 
the blood of Christ Jesus, that everything else seemed 
mere trifles, nothing but forms, that did not concern 
such as we, and that there was no use in disturbing 
or making enemies on account of them; but since then, 
I have been in danger, and suffering, and sickness ; and 
those are the times when the opinions of the world, 
and its fears, and even its affections, fade away in the 
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one oyerpowering thought that we are going to appear 
before God. His own holy words seemed then to come 
with a new force to my mind^ *No man can serve two 
masters: for either he will hate the one, and love the 
other ; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the 
other/* And then I bethought me, how our religion tells 
us to confess to the priest, and get absolution from him ; 
while the word of God tells us, that none can forgive 
sins, save Grod alone : how the priest directs us to do 
penance, to perform good works, and so merit heaven ; 
while the Bible tells us in a hundred ways, that, do our 
very best, we are still but unprofitable servants ; and 
that Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many, 
having once ' appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself.' f Again, the priest and the prayer-book 
show us how to invoke saints and angels, to beb'eve 
that good works done by others form a fund from 
which greater sinners can draw ; but the Holy Spirit, 
speaking by the psalmist, says, that * None can by any 
means redeem his brother, nor give to Grod a ransom 
for him.' J But why go on recalling the lines of dif- 
ference that thus from time to time forced themselves 
on my mind, showing one all carnal, the other all 
spiritual: my reference was *to the law and to the 
testimony ; if they speak not according to this word, it 
is because there is no light in them ; ' § and believing 
this, it appeared incumbent on me to show to all that 
knew me, that I was in truth ' outward bound,' that 
* old things had passed away, and aU things had become 
new;' to offer my humble testimony to the power of 

* Matthew vi. 24;. f Heb. ix. 23—26. % Psalm xlix. 7. 

§ Isaiah viii. 20, 
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saving grace, and assert my full belief that the blood of 
Jesus Christ, and that alone, cleanseth from all sin." 

We are not to suppose that this explicit declaration 
was listened to without frequent and angry exclama- 
tions and interruptions. Astonishment, indeed, at first 
kept his auditors silent; and in the end, his earnestness, 
and the moral weight of his cliaracter, gave force to 
his words : but many were the arguments and remon- 
strances — even as in the former temporal matter — 
to dissuade him from the open separation by which he 
proposed, as they said, " to disgrace himself and them." 
They wrung his heart, but his purpose was steadfast, as 
he dwelt on the commandment and the promise, " Come 
out from among them, and be ye separate : and I will 
receive you, and will be a Father unto you, and ye 
shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Aknighty." * 

But a violent inflammation on the lungs,the result of 
the hardships he had endured, for the present put an 
end to all such discussions; for many days Connor 
seemed bound for the ''long journey" before us all, 
and the doctor said he might thank his temperate habits, 
and his attentive nurse, Mary, as the means which at 
last served to bring him through. Weak and worn, 
he was just able to creep out, and sit by the sunny side 
of the fence, when one day, a notice arrived that the 
ship was repaired, and to sail in a week, and that he 
should be on board within that time, or forfeit his pas- 
sage. To do the first was impossible ; the alternative 
was hard, but Connor strove bravely to bear it with 
resignation, and to bow beneath the Hand that doeth 

♦ 2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. 
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all things well: when his kind doctor, learning the 
cirenmstances, offered to sign a certificate stating the 
condition to which he had been reduced by his sufferings 
at sea ; this was forwarded to the ship-owners bv the 
gentleman on whose demesne the family lived, and, by 
his interest, a transfer was obtained of Connor's pas- 
sage to another vessel which was to sail the following 
month. But the former ship sailed away with all his 
worldly goods, which, stowed in the hold, were not to 
be come at, and, as his destination was altered, were 
lost to him. 

Filled with renewed hope, this did not trouble him 
much ; he could even smile at the loss, as he said to 
Mary, **That leaky vessel was like the old way in which 
I thought I might go on serving God. I set off with- 
out inquiry, thinking to go with less expense ; just as 
I ignorantly thought I could have saved myself from 
anger and reproach, by not avowing my opinions. It 
might have turned out more fortunate — ^the ship might 
have reached its destination, or it will probably do so 
in the end — and God forbid I should say that none in 
the Romish church will be saved; but they are in 
danger — even as in that ship ; they are in danger of 
being taken to the wrong port, or left aground, though 
mayhap not entirely lost : many a snare, and many a 
temptation, will lie in their track, corrupting their 
minds * from the simplicity that is in Christ.' — * Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ ; * and if even on that foundation he ven- 
tures to build ' wood, hay, or stubble, he shall suffer loss,' 
though he himself be saved, ' yet so as by fire.' " * 

* 1 Cor. xi. 3 i iii. 11—15. 
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We must hasten to conclude. Our readers will not 
be sorry to hear that by the time the next vessel was 
ready, Connor was sufficiently recovered to take his 
passage— nor did he go alone. No greater proof could 
be afforded of the power which a steady adherence to 
principle, when manifested in a spirit of love, may 
obtain even over the most prejudiced minds, than in the 
fact that the scanty earnings of the family were united 
in- a contribution to procure a passage for Mary, from 
the kindly wish to provide Connor in his still delicate 
health with a companion he loved. None said, " They 
went out from among us, for they were not of us." 
No, the hearts of all seemed more firmly knit than ever, 
as if in verification of that word, "When a man's 
ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to 
be at peace with him." * And so, when they looked 
their last in one another's faces, at the moment of fare- 
well, their parting word, and their parting hope, for 
time and for eternity, was this, " With the blessing of 
God, we shall meet again." 

* Prov. xvi. 7. 



THE CHRISTIAN'S DEATH. 

LiPT not thou the wailing voice, 

Weep not, 'tis a Christian dieth ; 
Up, where blessed saints rejoice, 

Ransom'd now, the spirit flieth ; 
High in heaven's own light she dwelleth. 
Full the song of triumph swelleth ; 
Freed from earth, and earthly failing, 
Lift for her no voice of wailing. 

Pour not thou the bitter tear ; 

Heaven its book of comfort opeth ; 
Bids thee sorrow not, nor fear. 

But as one who always hopeth; 
Humbly here in faith relying. 
Peacefully in Jesus dying, 
Heavenly joy her eye is flushing : 
Why should thine with tears be gushing ? 

They who die in Christ are bless'd. 
Ours be, then, no thought of grieving. 

Sweetly with their God they rest. 
All their toils and troubles leaving. 

So be ours the faith that saveth, 

Hope that every trial braveth. 

Love that to the end endureth. 

And, through Christ, the crown secureth. 

G. W. DOANE. 
THE END. 
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